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IN FOUR MONTHS 


THE SURVEY ASSOCIATES have mustered half the 
membership (800) set as goal for the first year under the 
new form of organization. 

423 readers have enlisted as co-operating subscribers 
at $10 each. This is 100 contributors ($1,000 in contribu- 
tions) more than on February |, 1912. 


The work of THE SURVEY has increasingly become 


national. The question when it was launched as an in- 
dependent venture last fall was: 


Could it look to national sources for adequate support? 


The Charity Organization Society of the City of New 
York had for years appropriated $3,000 annually to the 
educational work of magazine and committee. This it 
could not do to an outside organization. 


The question became two questions : 


Would former contributors renew under the new form of 
organization >? 
The great majority have already done so. 
Would enough other SURVEY readers—if the magazine 
were practically turned over to them as an adventure in co- 
operative journalism—come forward with new contributions to 
make the $3,000 good ? 


100 have answered “ Yes.” 
We need 200 more answers of just that sort. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Robert W. DeForpst, President 


JANH ADDAMS, Chicago ‘JOHN M. GLEnn, New York _ Simon N. PATTEN, Philadelphia 
PrNest P. BICKNELL, Washington WILLIAM GUGGENHEIM, New York JULIUS ROSENWALD, Chicago 
Ropert §. Brewster, New York WILLIAM BW, Harmon, New York JACOB A, RIIS, New York 
CuHarLes M. Capor, Boston WILLIAM J. Kerby, Washington GRAHAM TAYLOR, Chicago 

O. K. CUSHING, San Francisco JosePpH Len, Boston PauL M. WArBuRG, New York 
Epwarp T. Devinn, New York V. Everitt Macy, New York ALFRED T. WHITE, Brooklyn 
ArTHUR F. EsTABRooK, Boston CHARLES D, Norton, New York S. W. Woopwarpb, Washington 
Lep K, FRANKEL, New York JULIAN W. MAcK, Washington 


FRANK TuCKrR, Treasurer ARTHUR P. KeELLoGG, Secretary 


Before printing the names of the January contributors who have been elected Survey Associates, 


there is room on these pages to put forward a "best foot" or two—if that is not too idiomatic a way to 
refer to the venerable practice of quoting from friendly letters. Some adverse letters will be put forward 
quite as frankly later. But, after all, nme out of ten of those received have been full of encourage- 
ment and constructive criticism, of downright interest and loyalty toward the venture. 

They have been of the sort which make staff and council feel that this plan of carrying forward 
THE SURVEY as a co-operative enterprise in not so preposterous an undertaking as at first sight it 
may have seemed. fee a ve 


"The idea of THE SURVEY’S going under is not to be thought of," ran a letter from the far 
Northwest last summer, when we were bending every effort to clear up an overhanging deficit before 
entering upon the new basis. "It is the one magazine that we social workers could not do without." 
And that same spirit has been manifested by many a reader enlisting as a co-operating subscriber under 
the new form of organization. 


Here is a letter from a mining engineer: 


“I cordially approve of the efforts you are making to obtain and present an unbiased view of our underlying 
economic and social conditions, and wish you every success.” 


And this, from an cttorney who for eight years was general counsel for a great railway system : 


“[ have your letter, and am so fully in accord with what you say of THE SURVEY that the ten dollars 
seem quite an anti-climax. It has been my professional experience to have considerable to do with publications 
that answer to the name of uplift magazines. There is no doubt that these have accomplished prodigious 
quantities of good. But where an editor's ultimate criterion must be whether his articles are ‘acceptable,’ he 
cannot eternally pound away on one theme, nor can he mention with their just emphasis many subjects that are 
far from being acceptable to many of his readers. THE SURVEY can do, and thank goodness it does, both 
of these things,” ; 


"It is a real satisfaction," wrote the head of a consumers league in a mid-western city," to feel 


that I have ever so small a part in helping to maintain THE SURVEY." 


* OK 


Here is a letter from a young college graduate : 
“Although I have not received one, I understand that you are sending circular letters to subscribers stating 
the need of $10 from each, so I am now enclosing to you my check for same.” 
This, from the dean of a woman's college: 
“The magazine is making a vast contibution to the general welfare, and we are all indebted to you for 
your work. 
And this, from the chairman of the division of engineering sciences of an eastern university : 


“THE SURVEY I regard as one of the best periodicals of the present day devoted to human Rien 
and I feel it merits support from every citizen who has the spirit of human uplift at all at heart.” ; 


An eighth and last letter from a New England public official: 


“There is no magazine that comes to my desk that I appreciate more. 
I have just put in four years of rather strenuous work as mayof of the city, so that I have had an opportunity 


to see some of the city’s problems from the human standpoint; and r SURV i 
helped me to see them clearly.” sae Pi conme cegeleal se 


SURVEY ASS OCHA TiEismetiones 


Suey stave: wAlSO CAA DES almn.ch 


Acknowledgment has already been made by the Survey As- 


sociates of contributions received 


from October | to December 31. 


During January, forty-six readers of THE SURVEY renewed 


their co-operating subscripticns of previous years. 


Sixty-six readers 


who had hitherto been just regular $2 subscribers enlisted as $10 


co-operators. 


Seven others have given larger amounts. 


tributors are : 
William Guggenheim, NewY ork, $1,000 


Julian W. Mack, Washington 100 
Miss Ida M. Mason, Boston 100 
Wm. S. Mason, Chicago 50 


The following co-operating 


These larger con- 


Frank Muhlhauser, Cleveland $25 
Albert Gehring, Cleveland 25 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston 20 


subscribers, whose contributions 


were received during January, have been elected annual members 


of the Survey Associates : 


AGNEW, GrorGcn B., New York City 
ALpIS, Mrs. A., Lake Forest, Ill. 
AMRATH, J. W., Los Angeles Cal. 
ANDERSON, MRS, T. Ov, San Diego, Cal. 


Buaney, Mrs. C. D., Pasadena, Cal. 
Biarcurorp, EB. W., Chicago, Ill. 
Buiss, Miss L. P., New York City 
Bowers, O. H., New York City. 
Brackett. J. R., Boston, Mass. 
Brown, WILLIAM ADAMS, New York 
Buck,. Grorcn §., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buck, Mrs. L. L., Baltimore, Md. 
BuRNHAM, Mrs. G., Jr., Berwyn, Pa. 
Burr, Mrs. A., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
ByInGTon, Misis M. F., New York 


Camp, Mrs. G. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHENbEY, Louris R., Hartford, Conn. 
CoLvINn, Mrs. A .R., St. Paul, Minn. 
Crarrs, JAMES M., Boston, Mass. 
CREHORE, FRED'K M., Boston, Mass. 
CurLer, Miss Ruru, St. Paul, Minn. 


DAMROSCH, WALTER, New York City 
Ditwortu, R. J., Toronto, Can. 

Dixon, SAMUEL G., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DopgeE, Miss! ELizaABpTH W., New York 


EMERSON CoMPANY, New York City 


Forp, Mrs. JoHn B., Detroit, Mich. 
FRANK, Henry L., Chicago, Il. 
FRANK, WALTER, New York City 
Frost, Epwarp W., Paris, France 
FULMER, Miss HARRIET, Chicago, II]. 


GILLIES, Epwin J., New York City 
GILMAN, MISS IE., Baltimore, Md. 
GILMORE, Miss M., Pasadena, Cal. 
GLENNY, Mrs. Bryant B., New York 
GOODMAN, D., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
GoopricH, Miss Frances L., White 
Rock Nea, 

Gosnmy, H. S., Pasadena, Cal. 
GRANT, Mrs. Wo. S., Jr., Phila., Pa. 
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GRINNELL, Mrs. B. M., New York 
GRUENING, Miss Rosn, New York 
Guy, Miss RutH A., New York City 


HAMMOND, Mrs, JOHN Hays, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hatcu, Mrs. H. R., Cleveland, O. 

Hayes, Miss Lypia Y., Newark, N. J. 

HAYNES, ROWLAND, Townsend, Mass. 

HENCKEN, MrS. ALBERT C., Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Henprin, Mrs. G. T., Detroit, Mich. 

HINCHMAN, WALTER, New York City 

HINKLE, Mrs. A. H., Cincinnati, O. 

HirscuH, Max, Cincinnati, O. 

HoLBrook, Mrs. N. B., Tacoma, Wash. 

HOLLISTER, Mrs, Cuay H., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

HoweE.tu, Mrs. J. W., Newark, N. J. 

HowLanp, Miss IsaBet C., Sher- 
wood, N. Y. 

HUNNEWELL, Mrs. JANE B., Boston, 
Mass. 

Hurp, RicHarp M., New York City 

HuSTON, CHARLES L., Coatesville, Pa. 

Hurzuer, Davin, Baltimore, Md. 

HUTCHINSON, CHAS. L., Chicago, Il. 

Hypp, ArTHUR H., Washington, D.C. 


JACKSON, JAS. F., Cleveland, O. 
JOSEPH, Isaac, Cleveland, O. 


Knapp, Mrs. H. P., Painesville, O. 
KiInG, CHARLES Len, Pasadena, Cal. 
Lewis, Mrs. H. K., Stratford, Conn. 
LOMBARDI, C., Dallas, Texas. 


Marks, MARTIN A., Cleveland, O. 
Maynarp, A. K., Chicago, Ill. 
McBripr, Matcoum L., Cleveland, O. 
McMULLEN, J., New York City 
Merriam, Miss Cruia C., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Mitier, Dr. JAMES A., New York. 
Morricy, Miss P. P., New York City 


I enclose $10 as a co-operating subscription to the Survey Associates. 
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A BIT OF A RE- 
MINDER 


@ No word has been 


received from 92 co- 
operating subscribers, 
who a year ago sent 
in $10 each between 
October | and Janu- 
ary 31. Q We hope 
to count them in under 
the new form of or- 
ganization. 


MORGANSTERN, ALBERT G., New York 
MOULTON, F. I., Chicago, Ill. 
MUHLEAUSER, FRANK, Cleveland, O. 


Nasu, HE. §S., Savannah, Ga. 
NEARING, Scorr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norton, Miss Henrirrra, New York 


OLMSTED, F, Law, Brookline, Mass. 
Orton, Mrs. Epw., Jr., Columbus, O. 
OsBORN, WM. CHURCH, New York 


Patnn, Miss ErHen L., Boston, Mass. 
PHELAN, JAS. D., San Francisco, Cal. 
PEABODY, FRANCIS G., Cambridge, Mass. 
Pickett, Mrs. JAMES A., New York 
PuatTr, F. G., New Britain, Conn. 
PORTER, GEORGE F., Chicago, Ill. 
Post, JAMES H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PurDY, WM. McNeEveN, New York 


RicHarpDs, Geo. L., Fall River, Mass. 
RoBertTs, JOHN H., New York City 
Roper, JOHN L., Norfolk, Va. 


SAEGER, WILFORD C., Cleveland, O. 

Salter, T, H. P., Englewood, N. J. 

Sarcent, Mrs. Irvine W., Law- 
rence, Mass. 


SCHLESINGER, Mrs. B., Brkline., Mass. 
ScHMIDLAPP, J. G., Cincinnati, O. 
SEIpp, Mrs. C., Chicago, Ill. 
SewarpD, W. R., Rochester, N. Y. 
Simpson, Mrs. Davip F., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
STAMBAUGH, H. H., Youngstown, O. 
STEWART, Mrs. WM. SHAW, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Taytor, Mrs. I. K., Orange, N. J. 
TiTswortH, F. §., Denver, Col. 
TruBE, Miss J. M., Hastings, N. Y. 
Wason, Mrs. CHAS. W., Cleveland, O. 
WESTBROOK, Mrs. F. A., B’klyn, N. Y. 
WILLIAMS, Mrs, J. H., San Diego, Cal. 
WILLIAMS, HB. M., Cleveland, O. 
WILLIAMS, R. H., New York City 


PENG EVIE On eh, cts a apenas OM ON 5 SR dil Ae a eR ea se 


The $10 is to cover the renewal of my regular $2 subscription to THE SURVEY, plus a contribution to the 
educational work of magazine and National Council. 


Popol. Ore 


QVERNOR WILSON gives social workers 
a hearing. P. 639. 


A NOTHER advance in the laws with respect 
to United States prisoners—life-term men 
have been brought under the benefits of the 
parole law. This is a reform which Attorney- 
General Wickersham has long urged. P. 633. 


RB ECAUSE of the objections of a single mem- 
ber of Congress, a bill for a federal in- 


quiry into jail conditions has been stalled. P. 
633. 


CAN you read Yiddish—or Russian or Span- 

ish? At length, questions like these have 
been written into an immigration bill by both 
houses of Congress. Late advices were that 
President Taft would veto it. P. 645. 


EADERS of Tue Survey will remember 
Dr. Salmon’s article (November 4, 1911) 
on The Hazards of Deep-Sea [Fishermen and 
the need for a hospital ship which would make 
America’s protection of her fishers somewhere 
near as adequate as that of the old countries. 
The bill for such a ship is hung up in a con- 
gressional committee. P. 634. 


HE Crawford-Sulzer bill, calling for an in- 

ternational inquiry into the cost of living, 

is still on the stocks. Will it get off at this 
session? P. 636, 


EADERS of The Promised Land, the auto- 
biography of a Jewish immigrant. girl, 
would have’ been interested in the meeting of 
the New York Consumers League last week. 
For Mary Antin spoke and - interpreted the 
stories of a group of immigrant strikers. P. 
637. 
VEN Mexico has a law providing indemnity 
for errors of justice; not so the United 
States. P. 643. 


HE moving picture show has reached a point 

in its development when the forces for 

good and evil in it are at war. The New York 

Board of Aldermen is the scene of a pretty thor- 
ough skirmish. P. 643. 


NATION-WIDE search for good and bad 

alike—such is the scope of an inquiry into 
industrial conditions which Ralph M. Easley 
proposes for the Civic Iederation. P. 638, 


THE safety experts have long been bagging 

for the engineering schools; now it is the 
experts in industrial hygiene who want to bring 
the medical schools round to courses in industry 
and health. P. 638. 


N its amended form the Rockefeller Founda- 


tion bill has passed the House by a 
two-thirds majority, and is now in the 
judiciary committee of the Senate where 


it is reported to be encountering some division 
of sentiment. 
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NOT LACK OF SYMPATHY 


but lack of time often stands in the 
way of your listening to the stories of 
individuals and families in need of 
help. 


But the poor must reveal their needs 
to some one. 


Last year the Charity Organization 
Society gave a sympathetic hearing 
to 6,713 families as the first step in 
its effort to restore them to self- 
support. 


The Charity Organization Society 
105 EAST 22d STREET 
_NEW YORK 


Supported Entirely by Voluntary Contributions 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


TWO PENAL BILLS 
BEFORE CONGRESS 


Both Houses of Congress have acted favorably 
orf the bill to parole United States prisoners, and 
the measure was signed with little delay as the 
friends of the measure expected by President 
Taft. The billis in the form of an amendment to 
the act of June 15, 1910, and its object is to extend 
the benefit of the parole law to prisoners who have 
been sentenced for life terms. It has been rec- 
ommended by the members of the federal boards 
of parole, by individuals interested in prison re- 
form, and by the attorney general in two annual 
messages. 

A number of the states have set an example to 
the federal government in extending the right of 
parole to life prisoners. Yet such is the inade- 
quacy of existing machinery for collecting sta- 
tistics on penal matters that it is impossible to 
list all those which have taken such action. It 
is almost always required that a specified number 
of years be served before parole can be granted; 
such as thirty-five years, less “good time” al- 
lowances in Minnesota; twenty-five years in Ne- 
braska, Ohio and Utah; 
fifteen years in Louisiana, 
Oregon and Virginia; ten 
years in Texas; eight years 
in California and five in 
Kentucky. Under a new 
Iowa law all commitments 
to the state prisons are 
from one year to life, and 
all prisoners are eligible to 
parole. Montana permits 
life termers to be paroled 
when they have served 
thirteen years and three 
months, and Nevada when 
they have served seven 
years. A number of other 
states, or their governors, 
pardon life prisoners occa- 
sionally, some executives 
making it a Christmas 
practice to do so. 

InalettertoSenator Brand- 
egee of Connecticut, Mr. 
‘Wickersham thus described 
the bill and its purpose:’ 


1A portion of the argument in 


“I concur in the recommendations made by 
the boards of parole in their report that the law 
should be modified so as to include within its 
provisions prisoners undergoing life sentences 
by providing, as is done in the statutes of a 
number of states, that such prisoners shall be 
eligible to parole when they shall have actually 
served some long period of years. There are 
now upward of 200 prisoners serving life sen- 
tences in federal penitentiaries. At present the 
only hope of a life prisoner, no matter how ex- 
emplary his conduct may he, lies in the exercise 
by the President of the power of executive clem- 
ency. 1 believe it to be more to the interests of 
society that such prisoners should be liberated on 
parole, subject to the supervision and regulation 
which is possible under the parole law, than that 
they ‘should be discharged absolutely by execu- 
tive pardon. In this connection I invite careful 
attention to a consideration by Congress of the 
desirability of adopting the indeterminate sen- 
tence for prisoners, such as prevails in many of 
the states. That system is an important, if not a 
necessary, adjunct to a parole law. The system 


_has produced excellent results and is regarded 


by the most enlightened penologists as embody- 
ing the most successful method of dealing with 
the punishment of crime.” 


THE JAIL 
INQUIRY 
Because Representative 
Ue roissonmeronjecveds 


House bill 21594, the ob- 
ject of which is to secure 
the appointment of a com- 
mission “to consider and re- 
port upon the general sub- 
ject of the treatment of 
juvenile offenders, together 
with the best system of de- 
tention of federal prison- 
ers,’ was recently stricken 
from the unanimous con- 
sent calendar of the House. 
Some other parliamentary 
way to consider it must 
now be found if a vote is 
to be had on it. Mr. Sis- 
son did not give any reason 
for his objection. 

This bill has the warm 
endorsement not only of 
Attorney General Wicker- 


favor of this bill made by the tal sham; but of the Interna- 
eee eae eee re Minor in the St. Louis Post-Despatch. tional Prison Congress 
{ 1 THE Stur- Now it’s the railway firemen who ‘ x 
Wee or Our 28) Lott wake 1084. threaten to go out. and of many, social work 
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ers. The Committee on the Judiciary, which 
reported it to the House recommended one 
aniendment, namely, that. one member of the 
commission be appointed by the attorney general. 
Representative Houston of Tennessee, the author 
of the report, explained that the object of the 
bill was very plain and that it had been drawn 
in response to a general demand all over the 
country for some concerted and uniform method 
of treating juvenile offenders. 

The great difficulty that arises constantly in 
the treatment of young offenders against 
United States laws is that in the case of all 
over seventeen years the national government is 
entirely dependent on state institutions. Mr. 
Wickersham has stated that there is but one in- 
stitution to which we can now send such fed- 
eral prisoners. That is the Elmira Reformatory 
in New York. Most state reformatories will not 
receive a federal prisoner who is not subjected 
to the complete discipline of the state, and there 
is no power in law whereby a federal prisoner 
can be subjected to the indeterminate sentence 
obtaining in most states. 

A pressing reason for the appointment of 
the commission is the condition of the jails to 
which federal prisoners have to be sent awaiting 
trial. “The condition of many of these jails is 
worthy of the middle ages rather than of modern 
times,’ says Mr. Wickersham. 

The measure is now placed on the committee 
calendar and must await its turn. It is possible 


THHSSU RVI 


that it will not be reached before the end of the 
present Congress. 


THE CASE FOR THE 
POW MGS Siete 


The case for the Hospital Ship has been form- 
ally laid before the House Committee on Merch- 
ant Marine and Fisheries, and the bill introduced 
by Representative A. P. Gardner of Massachu- 
setts, providing for its establishment, is now un- 
der consideration by the members. The need for 
and purpose of such a vessel to follow the Glouces- 
ter fishing fleet was described in THE Survey of 
November 4, 1911, by Dr. Thomas W. Salmon of 
the United States Public Health Service. In ef- 
fect this “ship of mercy” would be an ocean ex- 


tension of the Marine Hospital Service; the ves- 


sel would steam slowly about the fishing grounds, 
calling wherever sickness or accident made its 
services necessary, and removing, if need be, men 
who required hospital treatment. 

Congressman Gardner, in introducing the wit- 
nesses for the measure, announced a change in 
plan. Whereas formerly it had been the idea 
to purchase a schooner with auxiliary gasoline 
power, it was now thought best to ask for a sea- 
going vessel, costing something like $100,000, and 
capable of going under her own steam. Mr. 
Gardner suggested that the type of vessel best 
adapted to the work was that used in the North 
Sea for similar purposes. Charles F. Wonson, 
president of the board of directors of the 


TOM ALPHA 


A mission hospital vessel of 275 tons, engaged in service amon a 
» engas g the fishing fleets of th 5 
Such a ship is needed in American waters. z bah ap tm 


Webruary 8, 1913. 


TIIE ST, FRANCOIS D’ASSISE 


The hospital ship which crosses the Atlantic every summer to care for the men on the Grand Banks near the French 
Islands, Saint Vierre, Micquelon. Many American fishermen have to depend upon this ship for medical aid. 


Gloucester Fishermen’s Institute, Charles Skentel- 
bery, representing the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Captain William H. Thomas, master for 
twenty-one years of a Gloucester fishing schooner, 
Richard W. Freeman, secretary of the Gloucester 
Board of Trade, and Constance D. Leupp ap- 
peared before the committee in support of the 
bill. No one opposed it. 

A significant remark made by the chairman of 
the committee, Representative Joshua W. Alex- 
ander of Missouri, indicated the nature of the 
objections which the Hospital Ship will meet in 
Congress. He said, in effect: 


“You are asking the government to aid 
a private industry. I am inclined to think 
that this would be a departure on the part of 
the government to do so. In other countries 
private contributions have in large measure 
sustained hospital ships.” 


This, of course, brings up the whole question 
of federal aid, workmen’s compensation, sickness 
insurance, and so forth. Should the Gardner bill 
become involved in this kind of discussion it 
would probably be delayed in passage, if not de- 
feated. The view of it which appeared to strike 
the committee as the most logical was that the 
Hospital Ship would merely extend the services 
of the Chelsea, Mass., Marine Hospital in such a 
way as to save lives which otherwise might be 
lost, and to give medical and surgical attendance 
to those who need it promptly if they are to re- 
ceive any benefit from it at all. As Miss Leupp 
pointed out, there are annually many cases of fish- 
ermen who are brought to land too late to be 
helped, and one may see today in Gloucester 


February 8, 1913. 


cripples whose loss of limbs was due solely to 
their tardy treatment. 

The bill is now before the committee. Its 
members are: 


Joshua W. Alexander, Mo., chairman. 


Rufus Tardy, Tex. 
Joe T. Robinson, Ark, 
Willinm LB. Wilson, Pa. 


James Young, Tex. 
Jel eneosit. Ox 
John M. Faison, N. C 


Charles D. Carter, Okla. 
ITenry A. Barnhart, Ind, 


James Win. Collier, Miss. 


Steven B. Ayres, N. Y. 
Jolin A, Thayer, Mass. 
Michael 1. Burke, Wis. 
Claude U. Stone, IL. 


William S. Greene, Mass. 
Wm, F. Humphrey, Wash. 
FE. Stevens ITenry, Conn. 
Asher C. Hinds, Me. 
Stephen G. Porter, Pa. 
Wm. T). Stephens, Cal. 
Thomas Parran, Md. 


DREDGE WORKERS 
AND THE SENATE 


In the history of labor legislation the world 
over some of the bitterest controversies have 
centered about the establishment of an eight-hour 
work day. The history of the movement has 
been much the same in the United States and 
Australia, in England and on the continent; the 
same forces have contended for supremacy. A 
chapter was added on the floor of the United 
States Senate on January 24. 

The bill to limit the hours of dredge workers 
on public construction to eight per day had 
come up for consideration. Through a curious 
technicality ‘dredge workers are the only class 
of laborers now deprived of the benefits of the 
federal eight-hour law. The House had already 
passed the measure giving them equal privileges 
with other laborers. The Senate committee on 
education and labor had favorably reported it. 
Said Senator Shively of Indiana, the senator in 
charge of the bill: . 


“This bill contemplates no organic change of 
policy on the part of the federal government on 
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- the subject of the length of the work day. That_pol- 
icy was projected over forty years ago. . . . From 
1892 to 1907 it was believed by the federal au- 
thorities that dredge workers were covereu vy 
the language of the act. The bill passed 
by the Senate, and on which reconsideration is 
now moved, supplies a manifestly unintentional 
omission in the Act of 1892.” 


Serious and prolonged objection, nevertheless, 
was made on the part of several senators. It 
was urged that the government would lose money, 
and it was argued that the bill had been reported 
from the wrong committee. These objections 
were finally put aside and a roll call ordered. It 
is reprinted here because it serves as an index 
of the Senate on an important piece of labor 
legislation in which, while only a few people are 
affected, one of the basic demands of the labor 
movement was involved. .The bill passed by a 
vote of 31 49 27. 


Those who voted against the bill were: 
Bankhead, Ala. Gallinger, N. 11, VPage, Wit. 


Brandegee, Conn, Gamble, S. Dak. Percy, Miss. 
Bristow, Kans. Gronua, N. Dak. Perkins, Calif. 
Burnham, N. UU. Gugsenheim, Colo, Sanders, Tenn. 
Burton, Ohio. Jones, Wash, Smoot, Utah. 
Catron, New Mexico Lippitt, R. 1. Stephenson, Wis. 
Clark, Wyo. McCumber, N. Dak. Sutherland, Utah. 
Crawford, S. Dak. Nelson, Minn. Townsend, Mich. 
du Vont, Del. Oliver, Ia. Wetmore, R, I, 


Those who voted for the bill were: 
Ashurst, Ariz, Johnston, Ala. loindexter, Wash. 
Bourne, Ore. Johnston, Tex. Pomerene, Ohio. 
Bryan, Fla. La Follette, Wis. Shively, Md. 
Chamberlain, Ore, Lodge, Mass. Simmons, N. C. 
Chilton, W. Va. McLean, Conn, Smith, Ariz. 


Clapp, Minn. Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 
Clarke; Ark, Martine, N. J. Smith, Md. 
Dixon, Mont. Myers, Mont. Smith, Mich, 
Fletcher, Fla. O'Gorman, N. Y. Stone, Mo, 
Tlciskell, Ark. Overman, N. C. Swanson, Va, 


Tlitchcock. Neb, 


Paynter, Ky. 
Jolinson, Me. 


Thomas, Colo, 
Verky, Idaho. 


Thornton, La, 
Works, Calif. 

Thirty-one did not vote, being paired either for 
or against the bill. From the record it is im- 
possible to determine exactly which of these 
would have favored, and which would have 
opposed the bill. 


CONGRESS AND THE 
COST ORS LIVING 


Readers of THE Survey who are interested in 
the project for an international inquiry into the 
cost of living, should write representatives and 
members of the committee on rules in the House, 
urging that the Crawford-Sulzer bill be brought 
to a vote at this session. The Crawford-Sulzer 
bill provides for an appropriation of $20,000 to 
enable the President to call an international con- 
ference on the high cost of living. 

The project has the endorsement of Presi- 
dent Taft (who wrote a special message in its 
favor a year ago), of ex-President Roosevelt 
(who laid emphasis on the plan in the Progres- 
sive platform), and of President-elect Wilson, 
In other countries its advocates include: President- 
elect Poincaré of France; Lord Courtney of Eng- 
land; Baron Sakatani, formerly finance minister of 
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Japan; Bernhard Dernburg, colonial secretary 
of Germany; Robert Meyer, finance minister of 
Australia; S. Nitti, minister of agriculture of 
Italy; G. Findlay Shirras of the Finance De- 
partment, India, and G. H. Knibbs, statistician of 
Australia. 

Many letters urging the calling of an inter- 
national conference on the cost of living were 
published in the twenty-eight page report favor- 
ing this project, of the House committee on for- 
eign affairs (Report No. 711). 

The history of the bill dates back to its recom- 
mendation for passage by President Taft in a 
special message a year ago this month. Senator 
Crawford and Congressman Sulzer, now gover- 
nor of New York, simultaneously introduced the 
bill in both houses on March 7. It was brought 
up by unanimous consent in the Senate and passed 
that body unanimously April 15. It was unani- 
mously favored by the committee on foreign af- 
fairs in the House on May 15. It has never 
been a party issue. 

Friends of the measure ascribe its failure to 
pass the House last summer to the tactics of 
certain members who thought it good politics to 
postpone consideration of the bill until after 
election. Now, with a full calendar, it is said 
to stand a good chance of being crowded out. 

The situation is put this way by one of the 
advocates of the bill before the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce when the 
representatives of forty nations endorsed the 
plan: 


“If time for such a bill cannot be found in the 
present Congress, it is not likely that it would 
be found:in the special session and so would have 
to go over until next December, when it would 
again slowly take its course and at best come to 
a vote in the winter or spring of 1914—if at all. 
If the bill is once brought up for vote, it is re- 
garded as almost certain of passage, for no valid 
objection to it has been offered. If there is a 
studied plan by any man or group of men in 
Congress to throttle the bill without allowing 
the public to know why, this plan should be as- 
certained and thwarted. The committee on rules, 
of which Mr. Henry of Texas, is chairman, can 
easily bring in a special rule under which the bill 
can receive consideration. Once brought up, the 


bill would probably not take more than five or ten 
minutes’ time.” 


Simple as is the Crawford-Sulzer bill, its pro- 
posers believe that it would lead to clearing 
away some of the mysteries surrounding the 
problem of the world-wide rise in the cost of liv- 
ing and by comparison throw light on why 
in America the rise has been more rapid 
than abroad. It should lead to better 
statistics on which to make deductions and more 
of them. In particular it would doubtless result 
in making the statistics of our Bureau of Labor, 
the Canadian Labour Office, the British Board 
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of Trade and the official statistics of other coun- 
tries more readily comparable, for at present no 
two countries have constructed index numbers 
for the same commodities or by the same 
methods. 

Among the ultimate results, prophesied as et- 
fects of the passage of the bill, are that it would 
lead to “economies in industry, the extension of 
agricultural credit; the extension of the open 
door policy for international trade; wiser and 
more economical methods of controlling corpor- 
ations; extension of scientific management; the 
elimination of needless wastes, of middlemen, 
etc.; stabler and better systems of banking and 
currency, and many other suggestions which 
have been made by individuals but never consid- 
ered in the light of experience of different na- 
tions.” 

Sir Horace Plunkett’s plan for co-operative 
selling by farmers has spread only from Ireland 
to certain parts of Scotland and England. Why 
should it not be adopted in this country? Raiffei- 
sen banks have spread with great rapidity in 
Germany, but we know practically nothing of 
them as yet in this country. New Zealand 
seems to have practically retarded the rise in 
the cost of living there by twice reducing her 
tariff on certain imports. Why should not her 
experience be made useful to us and other na- 
tions ? 

It is such practical queries as these which have 
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been used in the arguments for the conference 
and for interpreting its scope in the broadest 
terms. The depreciation in the purchasing 
power of gold, its causes and possible remedies, 
have been as yet considered only by a few 
special students and without a sufficiently wide 
basis of fact to convince the public of the de- 
sirability of any line of action. Such an inter- 
national conference would lead to inquiries 
which could be conducted by statistical bureaus 
already existing. 

To quote Prof. Irving Fisher who has been 
the pioneer proponent of the plan: 


“There has seldom been an opportunity for 
the whole world to gain so great results with so 
little effort and expense.” 


KEEPING THE PROMISE 
OF THE PROMISED LAND 


It was through the Atlantic Monthly that 
Mary Antin made American readers see the im- 
migration problem not as a problem merely, but 
as a vivid human experience. The Promised 
Land has found a place on many book shelves 
alongside of Riis and Steiner. It was this same 
immigrant author who undertook at the annual 
meeting of the New York Consumers League 
last week to show how American organizations 
can stir the hearts of immigrant girls with pa- 
triotism and can help make more of the prom- 
ise come true. 

She told of the helplessness of these workers, 
which makes it easy to exploit them in a strange 
land where there are strange customs and where 
there is a strange language. She told of her 
cousin Dora who, as the daughter of a wealthy 
Jewish family in her own country, was not ob- 
liged to earn her living by manual labor, but who, 
in this new land without friends or relatives, 
went to work in a shirtwaist factory at long 
hours and a starvation wage. Had it not been 
for Mary Antin herself, Dora would still have 
been working under such conditions with no idea 
of a higher level of life. Like thousands of girls, 
she would still be living in a crowded district 
and working in an underpaid shop without know- 
ing that there were friends ready to interest 
themselves in her barren surroundings. To quote 
Miss Antin: 


“Such girls as these know Socialism as tHe 
only savior in their distress, since their only 
reading has been literature of a Socialistic na- 
ture. They do not realize that although Social- 
ism is one of the agencies for working out our 
national problem, it is being supplemented by the 
aid and interest of many societies like the Con- 
sumers League, which are trying to emphasize 
the fact that liberty means liberty for all; «ot 
liberty to exist, but to live, to enjoy, to develop.” 


This work of applied patriotism, she went on, 
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teaches love of country 365 days a year. A 
report on laundry workers is of more value in 
instilling love of country and love of fellow man 
in these newly arrived immigrants than any 
Fourth of July oration. The cry that our coun- 
try is being overrun by an ignorant, uncivilized 
horde and that the integrity of the home is being 
demolished by work outside the home in dirty 
and ill-ventilated shops is hollow, “if,” said Mary 
Antin, “in sending our washing around the cor- 
ner we send our hearts after the bundle of wash 
and learn of a world of men and women who once 
were unknown to us.” 

And then as witnesses to her appeal, six tired- 
looking, white-faced girl strikers, filed across 
the stage of the Astor theater, where the meet- 
ing was held, two of them bare-headed, all in 
cheap and shabby clothes. Two of them spoke. 
The first was Ethel Riebeck, “chairlady” of the 
Smith Underwear Company, a seventeen year old 
girl who had been in this country only a few 
years. Although Ethel Riebeck had learned her 
speech by rote and her voice quavered with ner- 
vousness as she spoke before these “foreigners” 
who live beyond her boundaries of the Bowery 
and Fourth Street, the effect of what she said 
was stronger than if she had delivered an ora- 
tion. She said: 


“We work all day, and then we only make 
about $4, $5 or $6 a week and we don’t get that, 
either, for the summertime when work is slack, we 
only get $2 or $2.50 a week. ‘ 

“And we don’t work in shops that are very san- 
itary, either. Sometimes they are not swept for 
many days, and we have to push away from us 
the dirt with our feet. And the insects run over 
us. Our machines are not cleaned and they smell 
badly, and because we are not allowed to spend 
more than half an hour or twenty minutes at our 
luncheon, we must eat sitting by the machines 
which are not clean.” 


Next a little kimono worker, Sophie Rosen- 
berg, got up. She trembled as she spoke 
in her own dialect. The audience could 
not understand a word of what she said, but the 
feel of it brought wet cheeks throughout the 
hall. Mary Antin translated the story: 


“This child of sixteen years makes $4 a week, 
and part of that she must send home to aged par- 
ents in Russia. She works so many hours in 
the factory, from eight o’clock in the morning 
till six o’clock at night that when she conies 
home in the evening she falls, literally falls, into 
the house, she is so tired. She would like to 
learn something for education, but it is not pos- 
sible, she is so tired.” 


“True to Mary Antin’s prediction,” said an of- 
ficer of the league afterward, “these girl strikers 
found perhaps for the first time that they had un- 
known friends who wished to hear about their 
life, who wanted to lighten their hardships, who 
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were interested in helping them win their cause 
for real liberty.” For besides expressions of 
sympathy and friendship more than $200 was 
collected for distribution among needy strikers. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Two movements are now on foot to get the 
medical schools to give practical instruction in 
industrial hygiene. In fact, the situation is very 
similar to that in the engineering field where 
John Calder and other active experts on the 
prevention of industrial accidents have succeed- 
ed in getting some of the technical schools to 
add courses in safety engineering. 

At the session on industrial hygiene of the 
annual meeting of the Efficiency Society held 
last week in New York, Dr. Winthrop Talbot 
of Cleveland, editor of Human Engineering, 
read a letter which he proposed be sent to the 
various medical schools of the country. This 
pointed out the need of instruction in industrial 
hygiene and urged the addition of such courses 
in the medical schools of the country. 


‘the following outline was proposed as coy- 
ering some of the more impurtant topics which 
should be included in such .. course: 


I. Education of the Medical Man; Training 
of Medical Students for their Responsibilities 
to Industry and the State. 1—Sanitary inspec- 
tion with required clinical experience; 2—Me- 
chanical and clerical operatiot-s in industry, with 
especial reference to their physiological and 
psychological effects; 3—Accidents; 4Disease; 
5—Fatigue ; 6—Industrial legislation. 

II. Relation of Employer to Physician. 

IIT. Relation of Physician to Employe. 

IV. Relation of Physician to the State and 
Municipality. 

V. Economic and Social Results Already Ob- 
tained in the Prevention of Accidents and 
Disease. 

VI. Conditions Conducive to Industrial Health. 
1—Work environment; 2—The worker; 3—The 
work. 

VII. Home Environment. 


1—Municipal; 2— 
Private. 


In urging his resolution, Dr. Talbot called 
attention to the fact that there is only one course 
in industrial hygiene in any school in the coun- 
try, and that not in a medical school—Prof. 
C. E. A. Winslow’s course in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. A few other schools have 
taken up some of the individual phases of the 
health question with which the social worker 
is most concerned today, but the necessity of 
preparing young men who intend to become 
physicians for their responsibilities in the in- 
dustrial field has not yet commended itself to the 
medical schools of the country. 

It was pointed out by Dr.. Rosalie Slaughter 
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Morton that two years ago the American Medi- 
cal Association had recommended that the 
schools extend their courses in this same direc- 
tion. Committees are now at work on the com- 
plementary problems of reducing the present 
curriculum and adding courses in industrial hy- 
giene and other factors in the prevention of 
disease. 

Dr. Talbot’s resolution was 
mously. 


carried unani- 


CIVIC FEDERATION ON 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


A noteworthy -proposal was made by Ralph 
M. Easley at the meeting of the National Civic 
Federation in New York on January 29. 
address as chairman of the executive committee 
of the association he reviewed at length and op- 
timistically the progressive social movements that 
are making headway, but added: “There are 
yet very many black places and perplexing prob- 
lems demanding attention.” Continuing, he said: 


“This leads me to the proposal that the Na- 
tional Civic Federation organize a commission 
of national scope, composed of representative 
men and women from various walks of life, 
which shall make a national survey of the pro- 
gress that has been achieved in this country 
during the last fifty years, and which, while look- 
ing for the good, shall also ascertain where there 
are social and industrial ills demanding eradica- 
tion. Such an inquiry, thoroughly and honestly 
conducted, and given wide publicity, would nat- 
urally operate as a stimulus to help better the 
conditions under which the wage-earners of this 
country now work and live, and would also fur- 
nish material that would confound the libellers 
of American institutions who seek their over- 
throw and destruction.” 


GOV. WILSON AND 
THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Castle Point, Hoboken, was the scene recently 
of an informal conference between the president- 
elect and representatives of a group of nation- 
wide social movements. Castle Point is the 
home of Mrs. C. B. Alexander, a personal friend 
of Governor Wilson, and long a leader in phi- 
lanthropic activities in New Jersey. It was 
through Gaylord S. White, head-worker of Union 
Settlement, New York, and a Princeton gradu- 
ate, that the meeting was arranged. 

Governor Wilson’s attention was called to the 
social needs of the national capital; to certain 
changes which are hoped for from the govern- 
ment as an employer; and to the service which 
the federal government can render in the fields 
of health, immigration, prison labor and indus- 
trial relations. Emphasis was placed not so 
much on the direct action which the federal 
government can take in these fields, as its com- 
mon service to the states through research and 
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Statistics, and in placing the experience of one 
part of the country at the service of another. 
This division between state and national activity 
was even more emphasized by Governor Wilson. 

Joseph P. Byers, state charities commissioner 
of New Jersey, acted as chairman of the con- 
ference after the informal getting together, and 
the proceedings took on something of the nature 
of a hearing on the state of the country. 

A. J. McKelway, secretary for the southern 
states of the National Child Labor Committee, 
and chairman of the Juvenile Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Children’s Council of Washington, 
spoke on the District of Columbia. As Governor 
Wilson said afterwards, Mr. McKelway put un- 
der his nose a fresh trail, the kind of a trail that 
he always follows with zest. Mr. McKelway de- 
scribed the complicated system by which the Dis- 
trict is governed. While its citizens are disfran- 
chised, and its control nominally in the hands of 
the federal government, he claimed that in reality 
Washington is a boss-ridden city. He said: 


“Tt is a triangle of profit and power manned 
by a triumvirate. Of this triumvirate one is presi- 
dent of a National Bank, with connections in 
speculative real estate. The second is president of 
a trust company, with connections in speculative 
real estate. The third is also president of a trust 
company, with connections in speculative real 
estate. The situation is controlled in three ways: 
By control of taxation, which is lowest in the 
privileged district and highest in the home dis- 
tricts; by control of credit—investments within 
the speculative area are encouraged, those in 
other districts discouraged; by control of Con- 
gress, through the committees of the District in 
seeing that improvements ordered by Congress 
work for the pockets of the triumvirate.” 


Josephine Goldmark, author of Fatigue and 
Efficiency, and representative of the National 
Consumers League, put forward the subject of 
industrial legislation respecting the District, and 
spoke in favor of the bill now pending in Con- 
gress to limit the hours of working women. The 
responsibility of the federal government as an 
employer was taken up by Prof. Henry R. 
Seager, former president of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, who described the 
defects in the present federal employes’ liability 
act, and told of the movements under way for 
reform. 

In the field of national service, Lillian D. 
Wald of the Nurses’ Settlement, a member of 
the former New York State Immigration Com- 
mission, made a plea for an internal policy to- 
ward immigration which should throw the pro- 
tection of state and federal governments over 
the newcomers during the first year or two of 
their settlement. Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee, outlined 
the scope and purposes of the Children’s Bureau 
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and the need for increasing its appropriation so 
that it can perform an adequate service in re- 
vealing the facts of childhood. A beginning has 
been made in the direction of promoting better 
birth registration, as a first step in the under- 
standing of the child problem. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers League, advocated the bill 
now before Congress, enabling any state to pro- 
hibit the sale within its boundaries of prison- 
made goods, produced in other states under con- 
ditions which would be illegal in its own insti- 
tutions. 

Homer Folks, president of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, showed that the federal government is 
spending on health much less than some of the 
states, and pointed out the opportunity for com- 
bining the various branches of the government’s 
activities in this field, now scattered through 
several federal departments. A unified health serv- 
ice, would afford adequate statistics and 
tend to stimulate sanitary regulation and effi- 
ciency in different parts of the country. Dis- 
ease germs know no state boundaries, and the 
health of one district is the health of all. 

Samuel McCune Lindsay, chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Relations, told of the 
movement for a federal inquiry in that field. 
President Taft’s nominations to the commission 
have not as yet been confirmed by the Senate, 
and Mr. Lindsay felt that as the greater part 
of the work of the commission would fall under 
Governor Wilson’s administration, it would be 
appropriate for the latter to appoint its mem- 
bership. He expressed confidence as to the 
calibre of the commission Governor Wilson 
would nominate. 


FEDERAL AND 
STATE ACTION 


In his reply, Governor Wilson made the point 
that the government is not so much an initiating 
agency as a responsive one, depending on the 
vigorous action of citizens. He evidently con- 
fused the Children’s Bureau a bit with the Bey- 
eridge child labor bill, which was before Com 
gress several years ago and which undertook to 
prohibit interstate commerce in child-made 
goods. Child labor is only one of the subjects 
coming before the bureau, which has chosen 
birth registration as its first concern; and its 
functicn is that of gathering information, not 
of making or enforcing laws. Governor Wil- 
son's underlying point, however, was a clear one 
—that of emphasizing the adherence to state ac- 
tion by a large element of the Democratic Party, 
and of informing social workers how best they 
could help his national administration in taking 
up matters of social concern. Those who at- 
tended the meeting came away with the feeling 
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that under the Wilson administration the pro- 
posals of social workers would receive, to use 
Governor Wilson’s own words, “not only an in- 
terested but a thorough consideration.” He 
spoke somewhat as follows: 


“Several of those who have spoken have de- 
scribed this as a valued opportunity to them. I 
can speak of the opportunity as mine rather than 
theirs. It is seldom a man in my position hears 
from so many who know what they are talking 
about. I have the opportunity every day of 
hearing from those who do not. 

“Every subject treated here today engages my 
deep interest and enthusiasm. My enthusiasm 
is in proportion, generally, to the practicability 
of a scheme. I have always been eager to for- 
ward general principles, but I do not feel the 
breath fill my lungs until I see the practical plan. 
I hope you will always come to me with plans, 
and you may count on me to consider those plans 
with interest and with friendliness. 

“Most of the things that you have spoken of 
are without political embarrassment. One that 
does have political embarrassment. One that 
Department project. Already in dealing with 
medical education in New Jersey we have had 
political difficulties, because of the various inde- 
pendent schools of medicine that have sprung up 
on all sides. There is a fear in many minds that 
we are about to set up what has been called a 
medical trust, and it is very desirable to remove 
that idea. I have never seen any serious pro- 
posal to put any particular school of medicine in 
charge of the national health. 

“With regard to the Children’s Bureau another 
similar difficulty exists. My own party in some 
of its elements represents a very strong state’s 
rights feeling. It is very plain that you would 
have to go much further than most interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution would allow if you 
were to give to the government general control 
over child labor throughout the country. It is 
important to make it generally understood that 
the purpose of your bureau is to collect and co- 
ordinate information on the subject. 

“T want, above all things, to enjoy the con- 
fidence of, and to have at my service the in- 
formation and counsel of, those who are engaged 
in these fundamental things. Most of the vital- 
ity of public action comes from outside the gov- 
ernment. The government does not originate. 
It responds to public opinion. You are all to 
regard yourselves as forces playing upon the 
government, and I hope that during the next four 
years you will find a sensitive part of the gov- 
ernment at the top.” 


GOVERNOR SULZER’S 
HEALTH COMMISSION 


Governor Sulzer has given the people of the 
Empire State an earnest of what he intends to 
do for public health by the appointment of a spe- 
cial commission. For this commission he has 
chosen men of experience, some of international 
repute, in matters pertaining to public health. The 
chairman is Dr. Herman M. Biggs, general med- 
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ical officer of the New York City Department of 
Health. He is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research and honorary fellow of the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain. The secretary is 
Homer Folks, secretary of the State Charities 
Aid Association; commissioner of charities of 
the city of New York during the administration 
of Mayor Low; and president of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. While commissioner of charities 
he established the first municipal tuberculosis 
hospital in the United States, and it was at his 
suggestion and under his general direction that 
a state-wide campaign against tuberculosis was 
undertaken in the state in 1907. 

John A. Kingsbury, assistant secretary of the 
commission, was formerly assistant secretary of 
the State Charities Aid Association and had 
charge of the state-wide tuberculosis campaign 
until January, 1911, when he became general 
agent of the New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. 

The other five members of the commission are: 
Dr. Edward R. Baldwin of Saranac Lake, who 
has for many years been in charge of the Tru- 
deau Laboratory for Investigating Tuberculosis; 
Dr. W. E. Milbank of Albany; M. Adelaide Nut- 
ting, professor of nursing and health at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Dr. John C. 
Otis, an authority on the prevention of typhoid 
fever; and Ansley Willcox, president of the Buf- 
falo Charity Organization Society. 

This commission is charged with the duty of 
revising the health laws of the state, of formu- 
lating new laws in so far as that is necessary and 
advisable, and of making recommendations in 
relation to the organization and administration 
of the State Department of Health. The com- 
mission is to report its recommendations to Gov- 
ernor Sulzer by February 15. Those who 
advised the governor in this matter urged that 
the information regarding health conditions in 
New York and indeed public health work 
throughout the country is years in advance of 
statutory formulation and administrative per- 
formance. 

The commission has been quickly assembling 
material, holding public hearings in order to 
give both experts and laymen opportunity to 
make suggestions. It is announced that “the 
commission is informing itself as to existing 
facilities and resources within the state depart- 
ments, the relations between the state and 
local health authorities as they are and as they 
ought to be, the relations between health au- 
thorities and the medical profession, the extent 
to which needed hospital provision has actually 
been made by local authorities for the isolation 
of contagious diseases which cannot otherwise be 
adequately segregated, and the best means of 
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making the latest advances in sanitary science 
and preventive medicine widely known among 
the people generally.” 

In 1911, the last year for which the figures are 
available, the total number of deaths in New 
York State was 145,538. The following table 
shows some of the principal causes and the num- 
ber who died from each: 


Pubnonanryawuberciwlosigi i, sereeseess + ceisdemeisiale 14,179 
Othe forms of tuberculosis nara clessierel cere O339 
LO OU ENS G9 nip SolnG Gone. Oaaeb baka ao mano 1,921 
AINA TING te COV WORE ao De BOCES: G6 OOS SL POC 1,310 
SCUMEtIMEVEL ert cretcusiete Otro eleterceesoietenedeteiaatere 1,147 
INCCaRIOSTa Musaorecicueleeierers MoO DICtD OO BOO ORDID Oma TT 
NVihoopingy Cour cretatencsavsiete oustaleworedotetewevarel slieuers 816 
SY DHS me crn Nectrena eects satan Grey Hiabeyes cutee 629 
Diarrhea and enteritis (under two years of 

EHH he ERS ACER RO RSOR CIOS Oly CGR TLG BemeROIC ne Batol 7,299 


All of the above are recognized as partially, if 
not wholly, preventable. The commission is 
assuming in its work that if these diseases are 
preventable, or to the extent to which they are 
preventable, the machinery with which to prevent 
them should be established: without delay. It 
will recommend striking from the public health 
laws obsolete provisions which stand in the way 
of effective work by the state and local health 
authorities. It will suggest additional legisla- 
tion. It will specify the further steps which can 
be taken by the state and local health authorities 
in relation to provision for incipient and ad- 
vanced cases of tuberculosis; in relation to the 
reduction of typhoid fever to a point at least 
as low as that which already exists in some other 
communities where the problem is no more com- 
plicated than ours; in relation to the substan- 
tial reduction of the mortality from diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, as well 
as a further and substantial reduction of infant 
mortality. 


THE BLIND IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


As the result of a recent conference in New 
York, workers for the blind throughout the state 
are uniting in an effort to secure an appro- 
priation of $25,000 at the present session of the 
legislature for the establishment of a permanent 
state commission for the blind. 

In 1906 a temporary commission was appoint- 
ed by New York state to investigate the con- 
dition of the blind. Its report urged the creation 
of a permanent board. The bill drafted for that 
purpose, however, was not passed. Last year a bill 
providing for a permanent commission was, ve- 
toed by Governor Dix. 

Believing that the subject would come up 
again for discussion this year, the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association undertook to do two 
things: first, to verify and bring down 
to date the census of the blind: in New York 
state outside of New York and Buffalo, which 
the 1906 commission had made; and, second, to 
call a conference of institutions and organiza- 
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tions interested in the welfare of the adult blind 
in New York to secure harmony of action. 

The conference was attended by upwards of 
eighty workers, representing all the more im- 
portant organizations and institutions for the 
blind in New York state. Many of those present 
were either partially or totallv blind.’ 

Homer Folks, secretary of the State Charities 
Aid Association, presented a summary of the 
census just completed. 

The 607 found living in institutions may be 


classified as follows: . 

{n hospitals for the insane..........eeeeeeeeeeees 283 
FES ALIN BIOUSES piioies clerelete ela: else! ere ier e eels ee aloe Matitaterstele ce PAY 
“institutions for the feeble-minded............-. 36 
SMO Her? ANSCLEUELOMS lee tee ale ce soienaeetelsietavellalersdsi sire loualle 109 


The 2,050 living in families may be classified 
as follows by means of support: 
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Independent and comfortable... 4 78 249 30 361 
Sel sup poOreln warterdetelere weteteistee G6 248 109 48 611 
Dependent on family.......... 101 283 3873 39 796 
Dependent on community..... 2 380 146 15 193 
WViGIny BROOD ctoucrchetehelaterete rs sie tet. 2 8 12 2, 24 
INOUIG We micier ote tel efetesicrs! cre LEN.aeoah ett 8 384 49 5 96 
Notestated vrei ale ie ate aseisreee se 2 86 42 70 169 


A striking feature of this report is the num- 
ber of blind persons over 60 years of age: 980 
of the 1,841 not in institutions, whose age is 


stated, or 53 per cent. This explains why it is, 


that of 4,388 persons on the earlier lists about 
whom information was sought, 1,080 had died 
since either 1906 or 1910. It is for the aged, 
helpless blind that aid is especially needed. 

. The discussion at the conference showed most 
of those present to be in favor of a state com- 


1Among these were W. I. Scandlin, field agent of the 
New York Association for the Blind; E. P. Morford, su- 
perintendent of the Industrial. Ilome for the Blind in 
Brooklyn and a member of the 1906 commission: I. L. 
Frost of the Albany Association for the Blind; Edward 
Tyson of the Brooklyn Blind Veople’s Club; and WilL- 
liam Sheehan of the Buffalo Association for the Blind. 
Joseph Il, Choate, president of the State Charities Aid 
Association, presided. Among others present were 
Homer Folks, secretary of the State Charities Aid <As- 
socintion; John, M. Glenn, general director of the Rus- 
sell “Sage Foundation; Dr. I. Park Lewis of Buffalo, 
president of the State School for the Blind at Batavia; 
Winifved Tlolt, secretary of the New York Association 
for the Blind; Louisa Lee, Schuyler. chairman of the 
Committee on the l’revention of Plindness of the New 
York Association for the Blind; Lowland Davis, presi- 
dent of the New York Institution for the Blind; @, A, 


Ifamilton, superintendent of the State School for the 
Blind at Batavia; Pelix M. Warburg of the New York 
Association for the Blind: Prof. FE. A. Allen of Perkins 
Institution, Boston, and a member of the Massachusetts 


Commission for the Blind; and O. If. Burritt, secretary 
of the 1906 commission and now superintendent of the 
Tennsylvania State Institution for the Blind at Over- 
brook, 


mission, though there was some difference of 
opinion as to the powers and duties with which 
it should be entrusted. A committee, consisting 
of C. A. Hamilton of Batavia, William Shee- 
han of Buffalo, Felix M. Warburg and Wini- 
fred Holt of New York and E. P. Morford of 
Brooklyn, was appointed to consider whether 
there should be a state commission, and if so, 
what its duties and powers should be. 

This committee, which was instructed to report 
its findings to the legislature on behalf of the 
conference, has decided unanimously in favor 
of a state commission. With some amendments, 
it proposes to support the bill known as the Ma- 
lone bill, already introduced into the legis- 
lature. This provides for the appointment of a 
New York State Commission for the Blind to 
consist of five persons appointed by the gover- 
nor, without compensation, for a five-year term. 


The duties of the commission will be to prepare 
and maintain a register of the blind; to aid the 
blind in finding employment and to teach them 
industries which may be followed in_ their 
homes; to establish and maintain one or more 
schools for industrial training and workshops 
for the employment of suitable blind persons; 
to promote visits and teaching in the homes of 
the blind; to make inquiry concerning the cause 
of blindness; and to inaugurate such preventive 
measures as seem wise. The bill, as introduced, 
provides that two members of the commission 
shall be blind; the committee, however, will rec- 
ommend that this mandatory provision be omit- 
ted, though it will urge that one or more blind 
persons be appointed. The committee will 
recommend also an amendment to the bill, pro- 
viding that in the employment of officers and 
agents the commission give preference to blind 
persons. More unique is the provision, which is 
to be recommended unless it is unconstitutional, 
that no person officially connected with any insti- 
tution or organization for the blind may be ap- 
pointed a member of the commission. The bill, 
as amended, will call for an appropriation of 
$25,000. 

If the bill is passed, New York will be follow- 
ing the lead of other states which have commis- 
sions for the blind. Massachusetts was the first 
to create such a body in 1906; Ohio followed in 
1908 and New Jersey, Delaware and Utah in 
1909. The powers and duties of the Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, and Utah commissions are similar 
to those of the proposed commission for New 
York. The New Jersey commission, which has 
only three members, is not empowered to con- 
duct schools and workshops or to provide indus- 
trial aid or home teaching. The Delaware com- 
mission, with seven members, is concerned chief- 
ly with the education of the blind and may 
employ instructors for that purpose. 
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INDEMNITY FOR ERRORS 
OF JUSTICE 


JAMES P. HEATON 


Because we have persisted in the assump- 
tion that only guilty persons are ever con- 
victed of crime, the United States has failed 
to provide legal reparation for the  vic- 
tims of the errors of justice. Andrew Toth, 
convicted of murder, after lying for twenty 
years in a Pennsylvania prison, was found 
to have been innocent. He was released 
and left stranded by the state without the slight- 
est redress under the laws of the commonwealth. 
The legislature even declined to pass a special 
act of compensation. The British Parliament 
has several times done this under similar cir- 
cumstances, as for instance in the famous case 
of Adolf Beck who was sentenced to penal servi- 
tude largely on the testimony of a number of 
women and on the careless examination of identi- 
fication marks. 

The case so shook the faith of the English 
people in the fallibility of the courts as to bring 
about an important change in the judicial systenr 
of the entire kingdom, and a Court of Criminal 
Appeals was established. In our own country it 
was only through the generosity of a private 
citizen that Andrew Toth secured a modest pen- 
sion to stand between him and starvation. This 
enabled the unfortunate man to return to Hun- 
gary, his native country. Unlike ten European 
nations and Mexico, we apparently balked at 
putting on our statute books any law which con- 
cedes that our system of justice may through an 
error deprive a citizen of his liberty. If the state 
takes private property, the owner is recom- 
pensed. In certain minor cases when the indi- 
vidual is compelled temporarily to give up his 
liberty for public purposes such as for jury or 
witness duty he is compensated. But if the 
public unjustly imprisons a man by mistake, puts 
him to a heavy expense for lawyers, cuts off 
his power to earn a living and perhaps exacts 
a fine, the government offers no compensation. 
Yet the Federal Court of Claims is a striking 
example of the fact that the state should scrupu- 
lously fulfill its obligations and right its wrongs 
by judicial inquiry. 

An act to correct this situation in cases aris- 
ing under federal jurisdiction has been drafted 
by Edwin M. Borchard, law librarian of Con- 
gress. The bill has been introduced in the 
United States Senate by Senator George Suther- 
land and provides that any person who after a 
conviction proves to be innocent may within six 
months petition the Court of Claims to be in- 
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demnified for the pecuniary injury he sustained. 
The claimant has the burden of proving not only 
his innocence but also that he has not by his 
acts or negligence contributed to bring about his 
sentence. The granting of the relief is dis- 
cretionary and the amount limited to $5,000. 

The bill can easily be adapted to the judicial 
systems of the various commonwealths for state 
cases. In fact this year the subject is being 
urged in Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Missouri and Illinois. Massachusetts by an act 
passed in 1911 already authorizes compensation 
for lost income to acquitted or discharged per- 
sons confined in excess of six months while 
awaiting trial. The reason why serious consider- 
ation has not been given this reform in the past 
lies partly in the basic principle that personal 
sacrifice must often be borne for the general 
good and partly in the fact that it is nobody’s 
interest to agitate for such a law. No business 
interests are affected and no considerable num- 
bers of citizens are directly concerned. Only 
casual victims suffer, though their number is 
greater than any one realizes, and they have not 
enough influence unaided to secure the passage 
of such an act of justice. Yet the obligation of 
the state in this matter is so obvious that as 
Jeremy Bentham, the first champion of the re- 
form in England, declared it is a question whe- 
ther an attempt to demonstrate it does not ob> 
scure the issue. 


FILM SHOWS AND 
LAWMAKERS 
JOHN COLLIER 


People’s Institute, New York 


New York city, after a four years’ struggle 
for the intelligent regulation of its motion pic- 
ture theaters, is still waiting for the Board 
of Aldermen to enact the first constructive legis- 
lation for which it will have been responsible in 
half a decade. The situation, apart from a re- 
cent set back which marks a crisis, is not unique.’ 
No American city has as yet regulated its motion 
picture shows in a scientific way and any at- 
tempt to do so runs counter both to thoughtless 
prejudice and powerful special interests. 

It is well to point out just what is involved 
in the question of motion picture theater regula- 
tion. New York has 800 motion picture theaters; 
the United States has 16,000. The total audience is 
over 400,000 every day in New York and fully 
7,000,000 in the country at large. About 60,- 
000 children attend the New York picture thea- 
ters daily. The motion picture has become one 
of the dominant agencies in what Tolstoi calls 
the ‘unconscious education” of the people. 

Tue Survey of January 20, 1912, contained an 
account of the Folks Ordinance. This measure 
proposes to increase the seating capacity of pic- 
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ture, theaters from a maximum of 300 to a 
maximum of 600. It creates a motion theater 
with music, song and recitative, but without 
vaudeville in costume. It goes minutely into the 
conditions of ventilation, sanitation, lighting and 
safeguarding against fire. It reinforces the 
authority already possessed by the license bureau, 
in which the responsibility for regulation is 
centered, to control the programs morally 
through a power to revoke licenses for moral 
offense. The measure also provides inspectors 
to enforce the powers of the license bureau. 

This ordinance was framed by a committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor after six months of work, 
and was endorsed by most of the civic and so- 
cial agencies of New York. Month after month 
passed and the aldermen did nothing. The op- 
position came from the vaudeville interests, 
which would suffer from the effect of the ordi- 
nance; from the theaters, which feared the 
competition of the enlarged and improved motion 
picture shows; from the small exhibitors, who 
feared the competition of improved shows in 
their neighborhoods; and finally, from people 
who insisted upon the censorship of films before 
they were first publicly exhibited. 

The effective opposition came from the special 
interests; the plausible argument from the ad- 
vocates of advance official censorship. Tam- 
many agreed with these people and insisted on 
burdening the Tolks ordinance with a clause 
providing for a pre-publicity censorship of films. 

The fusion members of the board of alder- 
men finally agreed to accept the censorship 
amendment on the plea that the mayor could 
veto the amendment separately. Tammany 
thought the mayor had no such power, and the 
ordinance, thus vitiated, subject to the mayor’s 
doubtful power to exercise a discriminating veto, 
was enacted almost unanimously. The mayor 
decided that he could not select as between de- 
sirable and undesirable features and vetoed the 
whole ordinance because of the censorship 
amendment. The mayor thought pre-publicity cen- 
sorship was fundamentally unconstitutional and 
was likewise, in its immediate application, un- 
necessary. The mayor said in part: 

“In our fundamental instruments of govern- 
ment in this country, which we call constitutions, 
we expressly guaranteed from the beginning free 
speech and a free press, and prohibited the 
passing of any law abridging the same. The 
provision in the constitution of this state on that 
subject is substantially that publications, whether 
oral, or printed or by writing, or by pictures, 
shall not be restrained in advance, hut that 
everyone shall be free to speak or publish what 
he sees fit, subject to being prosecuted after- 
ward for libel, immorality, obscenity or in- 
decency therefor. 

“When I became mayor I had an official ex- 
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amination made of all moving picture theaters 
in this city. The result was actual proof and 
an official report that there were no obscene or 
immoral pictures shown in these places. And 
that is the truth now. 

“At all events the criminal law is ample to 
prevent the exhibition of such pictures. I have 
asked these people who are crying out against 
the moving-picture shows to give me an instance 
of an obscene or immoral picture being shown 
in them, so that the exhibitor may be prose- 
cuted, but they have been unable to do so.” 

The mayor concluded by urging the aldermen 
to enact the original Folks ordinance. 

As a net result, New York is still without a 
law for the regulation of its picture theaters. 
The minority who refused even to consider the 
separate enactment of a censorship and insisted 
on the injection of censorship into the Folks or- 
dinance, are without censorship, and the city 
is without a law regulating the structure, sani- 
tation, etc., of picture theaters. 

What the aldermen may now do is problem- 
atic. They may conceivably over-ride the ma- 
yor’s veto and pass the ordinance with its amend- 
ment, in which case the amendment and possibly 
the whole ordinance will be tied up in court 
review for a long time to come. Or the Board 
of Aldermen may finally, after the past year’s 
agitation, enact the original Folks ordinance. 

There are several morals to draw from the 
efforts to regulate motion pictures in New York. 
One of these is that the regulation of motion 
picture theaters is a complex matter requiring 
scientific study and involving the solution of 
almost new problems of municipal regulation. 
Another is that any thorough-going attempt to 
regulate motion picture shows will excite the 
same silent but potent special-interest opposition 
that always confronts a sincere attempt to regu- 
late any of the commercialized amusements. 

The third moral is that the special interests 
and their representatives are always glad to use 
the emotional clamor of good people as a cloak 
behind which they can get what they want. 

Meanwhile, New York’s wage-earners 
children suffer. 

That this statement is no exaggeration is 
proved by the death in New York on February 2 
of two women and by injuries to nineteen people 
in an accident in a moving picture theater. This 
case, which illustrates the need for intelligent 
regulation, happened after the main part of this 
article was in type. Nearly 1,000 people were 
crowded in a theater arranged to seat 300. A 
puff of smoke from the film booth led to the 
cry of “fire” and a panic followed. The fire com- 
missioner said correctly that the place had con- 
formed to all the laws and was just as safe as 
dozens of other shows in New York. 


and 
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THE IMMIGRATION BILL 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN 
New York School of Philanthropy 


After many vicissitudes the immigration Dill 
of the winter session of Congress started on its 
way to the President for approval on February 
1. We say “the bill” rather doubtfully, for it is 
a questicn whether so many things as the bill 
has been can be covered by one name. 

Starting out as the Dillingham bill of last 
year, a literacy test was inserted somewhat less 
drastic than that dropped in last year’s session, 
and then it was shorn of all its remaining pro- 
visions. The bill in this form was passed by 
the House, but rejected by the Senate, throwing 
the whole matter back to the conference com- 
mittee. Here a bill was framed which again 
included a literacy test and also a number of 
other provisions along the line of the original 
Dillingham bill. This was promptly passed by 
the House. One new provision not noticed be- 
fore its passage aroused instant and vigorous 
protest—the requirement of a certificate of char- 
acter from immigrants coming from countries 
which issue such certificates. It was explained 
that this clause was framed particularly to ex- 
clude members of the so-called “Black Hand,” 
“Camorra,” or other bands of criminals, and that 
it would apply to Italy alone—the only country 
which grants such certificates. Those who op- 
posed the provision felt, however, that it might 
easily be made a means of religious or political 
persecution by a foreign government, and was 
dangerous and obnoxious on that account. The 
offending clause was accordingly stricken out, 
and after another journey to the conference 
committee to correct an error in draughting, the 
bill was finally passed by both Houses. 

Among other changes, the new bill provides 
for an increase in the head tax from $4 to $5; 
excludes aliens not eligible for naturalization; 
establishes heavier penalties against steamships 
advertising illegally or bringing ineligible aliens; 
provides for the stationing of matrons, inspect- 
ors and surgeons on immigrant ships and for 
experts in insanity at the large ports of entry; 
provides for the establishment of immigrant sta- 
tions in the interior; and orders the deportation 
of aliens who become criminals in three years 
subsequent to entry. The most radical change— 
or what has seemed the most radical—is the lit- 
eracy test. As framed in this bill, it excludes 
persons over eighteen years of age who are un- 
able to read in some language, but permits any 
admissible immigrant to bring in or send for a 
father or grandfather over fifty-five years old, 
or the women of his immediate family, if other- 
wise admissible, whether they can read or not. 
This amounts practically to the exclusion only 
of adult males unable to read. 
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So much has been said for and against the 
literacy test on the supposition, shared by both 
sides, that it would exclude the great mass of 
our unskilled labor force, that it seems worth 
while to consider a little more closely just what 
effect it would have. 

In 1911, the last year for which we have illit- 
eracy Statistics for immigrants, 122,735 of the 
878,587 immigrants admitted were males of four- 
teen years and over who could not read. Of 
these 51,347 were Italians; 40,800 were Slavs of 
the various stocks, or Magyars or Roumanians; 
9715 were Greeks, Armenians, Syrians or 
Turks; 6,453 were Hebrews, and only 2,845 were 
from all the principal north and west European 
countries. Not all of these would have been 
excluded, as those from fourteen to eigh- 
teen would have been let in according to the 
present test. Even if all had been excluded, this 
would have meant a cut of only 14 per cent in 
the total immigration, and while nearly all those 
excluded would have been the southern and 
eastern peoples, their proportion to the total im- 
migration would have been reduced very little— 
from 68 per cent, as the record actually shows, 
to 63 per cent. 

The same relative reduction in our heaviest 
recent vear of immigration, 1907, would have 
given a total of 1,105,401,—a figure consider- 
able in itself and far above that of any ordinary 
“light” year. 

It would seem, then, that both those who 
fear and those who hope for a radical change in 
the volume and character of our immigration 
are likely to be disappointed. 

Furthermore, it is strangely taken for granted 
by both sides that the illiterate immigrant is 
a fixed quantity. On the contrary, we will ven- 
ture to predict that a literacy test for immi- 
grants to this country will be the last decisive 
spur to the peasants of Italy to take advantage 
of the rapidly developing school system of their 
Much the 
same thing will happen in Austria and Hungary; 
while the Hebrews from all these countries 
need no further stimulus, since less than 7 per 
cent are now recorded as illiterate within the 
definition of the new law. 

It is strange, also, that in all the discussion 
of the literacy test no one has seemed to look 
at it as a positive advantage to the immigrant. 

Those who wanted to help the immigrant op- 
posed the test; those who favored the test did 
so mainly because they thought it would keep 
the immigrant out. Yet illiteracy is helplessness, 
and it is the helpless immigrant who is 
underpaid, overworked, cheated and despoiled, 
maimed and injured, and trodden under foot 
generally, to become a sorrow to himself and a 
burden to the community. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


THE following is the record, according to Rob- 
ert W. Bruere (Where Philanthropy Fails, 
the Metropolitan), of a true case copied from 
a dispensary record. It is used to illustrate how 
medical, and other, philanthropies “handle their 
cases without reference to the industrial causes 
which produce them.” 

It is perhaps a better illustration of the lack 
of centralization of responsibility for charity 
cases attended by medical students: 


Booth, Mrs. David. Case reported by so- 
ciety nurse who had been visiting a patient 
in same building. Obstetrical nurse sent at 
once. Found woman in serious condition: 
Tem. 103; P. 128; R. 28. Bathed mother and 
baby. 

Learned following details from a neigh- 
bor, who has been with patient off and on 
during illness: Woman's first baby. Hus- 
band earns $5.00 a week when on full time; 
is on part time and threatened with loss of 
place if he stays out one day. No one to 
look after woman but neighbors; often alone 
for hours. Baby came Friday night, five 
days ago. Delivered by “Hospital Doctor,” 
and left without ordinary attention. Until 
nurse called, patient had not had hands or 
face washed; in absence of proper wrap- 
pings neighbor had bound old rag about her; 
no bedside attendance. 

On Saturday, woman very ill; suffering 
severe pain. Second “Hospital Doctor’ 
called; assured woman that she was getting 
on well, that suffering was natural. Each 
succeeding morning, different “Hospital 
Doctor” called, one ordering an ice cap, the 
next a hot water bottle, but none taking 
radical measures to relieve woman’s condi- 
tion. (These were student doctors.) 

On fifth day, Professor brought in (by a 
student doctor who had a perplexed con- 
science as well as a puzzled judgment). Pro- 
fessor immediately saw cause of troubleg 
said woman must go to hospital for opera- 
tion, but must wait a few days until stronger. 
Ordered her to be propped in Fowler’s posi- 
tion, but as there was no one to prop her, 
order not carried out. Wednesday, Society 
nurse found woman in condition reported 
above. 

Thursday. Found baby crying pitifully 
from hunger. “Hospital Doctor” told mother 
she must not nurse baby because her milk 
is not good, but did not tell her what to give 
instead; for twenty-four hours, baby has 
had nothing but sugar and water and a little 
fennel tea. Mother a little better; encour- 
aged by Professor's visit. 

Friday. Mother very much worse,—high 
temperature and frequent chills. Found 
neighbors gathered in back room of the two- 
room flat, tensely discussing situation. They 
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had repeatedly telephoned to Hospital’s dis- 
trict office; finally one woman had gone in 
person and said, “If something is not done 
quickly, she will die,” and was told, “We 
can’t help that—we are doing all we can.” 
Though themselves very poor, they decided 
to send out and pay a doctor to see Mrs. 
iyoxoyion, ID}, As of S Stecame Dut 
refused case when told it was in charge of 
“Hospital Doctors.” He ’phoned, however, 
to ask why Hospital did not take woman in. 
They asked who he was, and why he inter- 
fered. But at 9 P. M. they sent doctor. 
Neighbors now in a frenzy. One woman 
called doctor aside and rebuked him for neg- 
lecting Mrs. Booth. He became angry, and 
without looking at patient left, saying: 
“Since you know my business better than I, 
you doctor her. I distniss the case; I refuse 
to have anything further to do with her.” 

Saturday. Neighbors again sent for pri- 
vate doctor this morning. Dr. G came, 
but like Dr. K declined the case. Nurse 
called this afternoon and found patient in 
desperate condition. Tem. 105; P. 136; R. 
30. Repeated chills, vomiting, and agonizing 
pain. 

’Phoned to Hospital at once. Was told 
that case had been dismissed for good rea- 
sons, and they did not care to discuss it. 
Reported to Society. Head Worker got Hos- 
pital Superintendent on ’phone, and after 
stormy interview received promise that wom- 
an would be received. At 7 P. M. ambulance 
called. 
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N ITS announcement for 1913 the Youth’s 
Companion promises an article by Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett, founder of the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society, which is to bring out the 
point that “as European farmers were driven 
to co-operation by competition of other coun- 
tries, so the American farmers must organize 
to hold their own against other interests. in 
their own country.” 

Henry Wallace, president of the National 
Conservation Congress, will contribute an ar- 
ticle during the year on the Socialization of 
Farm Life. 

The Girls’ Page, the Boys’ Page and the 
Family Page will be supplied with material by 
representatives of no less than twenty-two uni- 
versities and thirteen colleges. Teachers in six 
technical schools, thirteen agricultural colleges, 
numerous private schools and the public sec- 
ondary schools of nine cities will also give 
authoritative information in their especial fields. 
Eleven normal schools will be represented in 
the forthcoming series of articles on teaching 
as well as the departments of public instruction 
of twelve states and eight library commissions, 
In the planning of the pages six governors or 
ex-governors have given their counsel. 
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CHARLES E. WOODRUFF of the United 
States Medical Corps tells us in effect in 
the Medical Record that we have in the high 
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cost of living a benevolent force parallelled only 
as a check to the Malthusian law by the plague 
of the Middle Ages and the famine of the 
Orient. He puts it thus: 


A certain percentage of every society— 
the least efficient—are in such chronic want 
that proper nutriment is beyond their reach. 
It won't do to say it ought to be given them 
when we see shiploads of food leave our 
harbors to be purchased by abler men 
abroad. We cannot prevent the owners from 
selling to the highest bidders while there 
are thousands who are underfed here. We 
witness children growing up into degener- 
ates the world over through sheer under- 
feeding. Nor will it do to say that in time 
we will raise enough food for all, as man 
has been at that very thing ever since he 
planted the first grain. That is, there is 
always a demand for more food than exists, 
and man is always trying to raise more to 
prevent the distress and cause more to sur- 
vive, but the only result has been more sur- 
vivors with the same percentage on the 
poverty line, and many beyond, to die at 
the first poor harvest. A thousand years 
will not change a phenomenon which has 
been going on for many millions, and which 
is the cause of all advances by survival of 
the fittest for survival. 


*x* *e 
UNTO OTHERS 
Grorck W. PRIEST in Oollier’s. 


A song of those within the desert places 
The dull, the strange, the erring of all lands; 
Who face the future with despairing faces, 
And stretch forth pleading, unavailing hands. 


The heirs of poverty, the slaves of weakness, 
The arrogant who will not heed commands ; 

The spiritless who wear a coward's meekness, 
The desperate who spill life’s creeping sands, 


Oh! holders of the prized and vantage places, 
Oh! sharers of the peaceful, happy days, 

Oh! scions of the wise and favored races, 
Oh! revelers along the sunny ways 


I beg a moment’s pause, with earnest faces, 
That common blood and Fatherland demands ; 

A prayer for those within the dreary places 
Who stretch forth pleading, unavailing hands. 


x *k * 


Mcctures has started a department by Inez 

Millholland, directed particularly to the in- 
terests of women. An article on the suffrage in 
last month’s issue by Wallace Irwin and Miss 
“Millholland expressed the belief that, the vote 
won, the work of the women citizens of the fu- 


‘ture shall be 


To compel decency in party management; 
to grant the poor the right of beauty in 
removing unsightly buildings and hideous 
signs from our river-fronts and woodlands; 
to give to little children the real justice of 
light, food and play; to make war unneces- 
sary; to make our cities fit to live in and our 
streets safe for the young; to dignify moth- 
erhood by protection from the slavery of 
the mills; to increase the standard of liv- 
_ing and reduce its cost; and to supplant by 
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Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
THE WOLF AT TILE DOOR 


enlightened industry the dull torpor of our 
submerged mass. 
Coes 


N O WORKER for public or private corpora- 
3 tion has a harder job than the traffic pol- 
iceman at a windy crossing, especially on a win- 
ter’s day. According to the Scicutific American, 
the city_of Indianapolis recognizes this fact, by 
appropriating $700 for placing small heaters at 
twelve downtown street crossings, on which the 
traffic policemen can stand to keep his feet warm. 
pa ee 
DISCONTENT, 


BERTON BRAvEY in the /ndustrial Worker, an organ of 
the revolutionary labor movement. 


I am Discontent. 

T am the oe of Things as They Are. 

The Fighter for Things as They Ought to Be. 

It was my unrest with Chaos that brought about 
the ordered Universe. 

And my presence in the brain of the Anthropold Ape 
Was the beginning of Ifuman I’rogress, 

Through the ages I have burned In the hearts of 
men, driving them ever forward to better things. 


have been the Inspiration of poets, the Urge of 

warriors, the Impulse of statesmen and the Ardor of 
martyrs, 

Greed and Tyranny and Sloth and Privilege have ever 


reviled me, for they held me la fear, knowing me for 


their Inevitable doom. 
Kingdoms and Empires have risen and fallen because 
of me, deserts have blossomed for me. Creeds and re- 


ligions have come and gone for my sake, 

I am the spirit of Invention, of Achievement, of Re- 
form. , 

I am the lover of True Order, but the hater of 
Established Evil and Vested Injustice. 

Tam the flame in which the Dross’ of things is con- 
sumed that the Pure Metal may remain, 

I make the Thinkers think and t-e Dreamer dream. 

am Doubt, I am Change, I am Progress, 
I am Discontent. 
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Spas months ago the Outlook published the 
recollections of a prisoner in a New York 
state prison under the title Behind the Bars. An 
editorial note explained that although the name 
of the author was withheld the magazine was 
assured by trustworthy evidence that the article 
was from the pen of a prisoner and was the 
record of actual experience. This article gave 
rise to correspondence between the author of 
Behind the Bars and a well-known, public-spir- 
ited physician of New York. THE Survey is 
permitted to print the following interesting ex- 
tracts from the correspondence of the prisoner. 


“You probably noted that in my article 
I did not name the particular prison in 
which I was confined nor the county jail 
where I was detained. I hardly care to in 
this letter, but I will say to you that to 
my certain knowledge men waiting trial in 
the jails of Erie, Onondaga, and Oneida 
counties are allowed to mingle with other 
men so situated. Frankly, I do not ap- 
prove of it. It tends to make the younger 
men in crime familiar with the ‘triumphs’ 
of older men who, themselves satisfied to 
fight society, embellish their deeds until 
they seem to be real achievements. 

“I recall one instance that came under 
my observation. A man but three months 
out of prison assaulted and robbed a citi- 
zen in an up-state city. He was arrested 
and spent some weeks. in the same jail 
where I was. I had taken a great interest 
in a young lad, not twenty, who was de- 
tained as a burglar. The man to whom I 
refer used to sit by the hour telling the lad 
of his adventures and throwing around them 
a glamor which made him appear a sort of 
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Robin Hood. Result: the lad pleaded guilty 
and was released on a suspended sentence. 
Within one week he was trying a ‘crooked’ 
scheme this man had taught him. 

“I sincerely believe that on the whole the 
prisons of New York are decently managed 
but ‘it is a disgrace that all three are struc- 
tural anachronisms. Think of locking men 
in cells as small as are the ones I de- 
scribe. The doors are grated and at Sing 
Sing the lower half is solid. There is no 
free circulation of air at all and that the 
general health is so good is remarkabie. I 
presume the new prison at Comstock is free 
from this objection. 

“T could not speak of what follows in an 
article such as the one I wrote the Outlook. 
What General McGlaughry calls the ‘hellish 
cell bucket’ is still used for all excretions. 
The ‘morning walk’ to which I refer in the 
article is taken that each man may empty 
his bucket. On Saturday they are emptied 
in the morning, then the men have to live 
with them until the following Monday 
morning. The stench Monday mornings is 
often almost unbearable. If the state can- 
not build new prisons it could at least tear 
out the cell blocks and put in new, steel 
construction with modern closets that can 
be flushed. It does seem as though a rich 
state like New York might spare the money 
for this needed improvement.” 

eae 


Grim Humor 
“He’s one of our most successful financiers.” 
“That so? I didn't know he was rich.” 
“He isn’t. But he’s supporting a family of five 
on $12 a week.”—New York Call. 


THE TWELVE-HOUR DAY 


Had you ever thought of working twelve hours in 
one day? At one task? Before a row of two or three 
thousand degree furnaces? Amid the rattle of wheels 
and chains, the roar of air-blasts, the hiss and sputter 
of metal, and the crack of cannon-like explosions? All 
about you a vast menagerie of ponderous and awesome 
machinery, darting long arms, swinging huge caldrons of 
liquid-fire in the semi-darkness over your head, twirling 
mighty Bessemer converters with their grumbling molten 
maws, or pushing past you coftinlike shapes of white- 
hot metal that glowed incandescently ? Always the in- 
tense heat, always the presence of danger, always the 
spur of the speeding-up system to keep you stumbling 
forward, intent on getting out the tonnage ? 

Had you thought of doing that for one hour? And 
then for two? And then for three, and four, and seven, 
and finally for twelve hours? Had you? ~ » what 
is the barbaric twelve-hour day which obtains in the 
steel industry. 


—P.C MacFarlane in the January Metropolitan 
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PERSONALS 


] F you could have seen “Don” North, crowned 

with a chaplet of green leaves one night last 
August, leading the initiation at the Springfield 
Boys’ Club summer camp up in the Berksnires, 
and bidding his fiercely mustached henchmen 
administer the Royal Niagara or Royal O-tis- 
Why to candidates, you would have found the 
fun contagious and have voted him a real “hoys’ 
man.” but had you seen him exactly one week 
later, you would have realized that he is a rare 
spirit, one who is fit to actually lead, not merely 
direct, boys. On this evening the boys who had 
brought the mail from the distant Berkshire post- 
office burst into camp with the bad news that a 
“state farm boy” had burned the house in Spring- 
field where Mr. North was staying. 

Piqued, because he had been asked to sleep in 
a tent instead of in the house, he had destroyed 
Mr. North's furniture, records, library—all the 
property he possessed, even including his ward- 
robe. An hour afterward the writer, coming to 
the campfire, saw this leader of boys talking to 
a group; there were the usual upturned 
faces, and the frequent laughter that one ex- 
pects when Donald North is on deck. Thinking 
of what a loss he had just suffered, it seemed 
certain that the boys had spared him the news 
of his loss. How else could he be so light-hearted 
now? And so he was asked whether he had 
seen the account of the fire, and if he was in- 
sured. But he only smiled thoughtfully and put 
his arm around the smallest boy (whose parents 
are dead), saying, “No—now I’m just as hard 
up as you, eh, Jiggy?” and the fun went on. 

Afterward I found out why he smiled so 
thoughtfully after this particularly hard knock. 
His early boyhood was spent in the shadow of 
Southwark Cathedral and Lambeth Palace, in the 
heart of London. His father, who was an arch- 
itect, had his office “atte Bowe,’ opposite 
Chaucer’s Southwark Inn. Luck broke against 
him early and, while a mere boy, he was fighting 
hard for a living. Of these days his friend, 
George Budd, now of Holyoke, Mass., writes, 
“At eighteen he sat in the paybox of the Allan 
Line on East India Docks, London, and kept his 
nerve when gunshots came through the window. 
When ill luck came his way he tackled any rough 
job. When a Malay cook came at him with a 
kriss he knew just how to show that cook what 
is meant by ‘a kriss for a blow,’ or when there 
was a strike, he took on a wharf or engine- 
room job. In an incredibly short time Donald 
reached a responsible position in the service, and 
became his captain’s intimate and personal friend. 
He never came home from any voyage without 
tokens of appreciation from some good men, and 
many were the invitations he had to settle in all 
the four quarters of the globe.” 

Although scarcely twenty-five years old, he 
was a self-made man already. Then his ship was 
wrecked. Many opportunities ashore were beck- 
oning to him. Life’s pleasantest ways were 
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opening to this young man, whose freshness of 
spirit and unselfish tact had made him a favorite 
with wealthy people as well as with the less for- 
tunate. At this time he saw the forking of the 
ways, but chose to cast in his lot with tne friend- 
less. 

He entered the physical directors’ course at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association College 
at Springheld, Mass. There he soon became 
a leader, not only in studies and athletics, but 
particularly among the class of boys who need 
help. For two years he was volunteer superin- 
tendent of the small local Boys’ Club. When he 
graduated he was at once recognized as the one 
man to continue the work. , 

Within two years he had so stirred the busi- 
ness men of Springfield that he was able to build 
a clubhouse for the 2000 boy members. The 
citizens subscribed $60,000 for this purpose in 
one week. 

The boys themselves did much to secure this 
sum, and certainly the business men themselves 
helped a great deal. But what really worked 
the miracle of making the hard-headed western 
Massachusetts Yankee chip in so generously was 
the clean-cut, square young man who seems born 
for this work. For there are few people who 
are as hard physically as Don North, or as ten- 
der spiritually. Children appreciate such people. 
It makes no difference how selfish a boy has | 
been made by indulgent parents, or how hard by 
cruel and drunken parents—they all follow him as 
though he had the pipe of the piper of Hamelin. 

Mr. North is juvenile probation officer of the 
city and county, and it is interesting to note 
that there is a truly scientific method to his work. 
He is emphatic in warning those who deal with 
young “offenders” that they must avoid at any 
cost “snap” judgments. He urges that special, 
not uniformed police officers should be detailed 
regularly to look up the antecedents and records 
of boys and girls who are brought into court. 
He is a keen diagnostician of character. He 
never ends his experiments with boy character. 
They are practical, too, these experiments. Dur- 
ing the six years of his work with boys the num- 
ber of youths brought into court in Springfield 
has been reduced more than 60 per cent. 

Every agency is at work in this Springfield 
Boys’ Club. Athletics of every sort, from boxing 
and wrestling to pool and games before the open 
fire, are encouraged. Last year there were over 
1,000 lessons given in carpentry, and many more 
in pottery, cobbling, drawing. Every kind of 
gymnastics is taught. The club has a savings 
bank, an employment bureau, an orchestra, and 
a swimming pool which is not yet completed. 
Several patrols of boy scouts are active. 

It is not strange that Catholics and Jews, fine 
ladies and policemen, clergymen and “hard 
guys” all fall into the same tone when they speak 
of this man. With unending sympathy in his 
heart and a quiet smile on his lips, he goes 
on hoping where he cannot believe, always 
working like a Trojan for the friendless, the poor 
and even the criminal boy. 

Watpo ADLER. 
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R. M. LITTLE 


M. LITTLE, who recently accepted the 
general secretaryship of the Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity, is a grad- 
uate of Monmouth College and of the Allegheny 
Divinity School. He was also a graduate stu- 
dent in the University of Chicago, and a student 
in the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy. While serving in a pastorate in Chicago, 
he became interested in social work, particularly 
in the field of charity organization. 

Francis H. McLean, general secretary of the 
National Association of Societies for Organiz- 
ing Charity, writes thus of Mr. Little and his 
work: 

“The force of his personality, and his nat- 
ural abilities of leadership made him very 
soon one of the most valuable volunteers in 
the Chicago Bureau of Charities. He serv- 
ed an apprenticeship in the Woodlawn Dis- 
trict, and then became chairman of the gen- 
eral advisory committee. Later he was a 
member of the central board. 

“Mr. Little took charge of a church in 
Bellevue, a suburb of Pittsburgh, about the 
time that the Pittsburgh Associated Chari- 
ties was organized. It may be safely said 
that the fate of that organization depended 
in the early troublesome days upon the ser- 
vice which Mr. Little gave it outside of his 
regular duties. The writer remembers vis- 
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iting Mr. Little and insisting that he must 
lend his personality and his large and varied 
experience in the work to the new organi- 
zation which, born at the time of a financial 
crisis, was desperately struggling for life. 
Since then his service has been continuous, 
and his knowledge of the work as intimate 
as that of a paid worker.” 

Mr. Little has served upon many committees 
and boards of other social agencies. He was the 
prime mover in the campaign resulting in the 
establishment of the Alleghany County Industrial 
and Training School for Boys. At the present 
time he is a member of the boards of the Boys’ 
School, Woods Run Settlement, and the Milk 
and Ice Association. Last year he was president 
of the Pennsylvania Conference of Charities and 


Corrections. 
A FEW weeks before the death of Mary Gra- 
ham Jones of Hartford, Conn., who did so 
much during her life for the betterment of 
child life and neighborhood life in her native 
city, she submitted to the city authorities a plan 
for providing small local playgrounds for young 
children in various parts of the city. Her scheme 
was that each playground should be near enough 
to its neighborhood to make it convenient and 
safe for the children to reach and use it. The 
report recommended the leasing from the city at 
nominal rent of a dozen or more vacant lots, the 
preparation of the lots to be in the hands of the 
park department and their supervision in the 
hands of the department of education. 

The juvenile commission of Hartford peti- 
tioned the Board of Aldermen for permission to 
lease these lots and for an appropriation to 
pay for their support. The request was granted 
and $2,500 was allowed for the first year’s ex- 
pense. Nearly all this sum was expended and 
the work was carried out under the supervision 
of the superintendent of parks, with various suc- 
cessful results. It seems highly probable that 
the work will be continued another summer and 
perhaps something may be done during the win- 
ter to provide for skating and like sports. 

Thus the citizens of Hartford feel that Miss 
Jones has left their children a city-wide play- 
ground system as an enduring legacy. The Mary 
Graham Jones Playground is the name given 
by the North Street Settlement of Hartford to 
a place set aside for all neighborhood children 
under nine years of age. Miss Jones had spent 
sixteen years in settlement and child welfare 
work in Hartford. In 1900 she became head- 
worker of the North Street Settlement. 

+ eae 


THE American Home Economics Association 

asks the co-operation of all who are inter- 
ested in establishing a memorial to Ellen H. 
Richards, first president of the association and 
founder of the Journal of Home Economics, who 
died last year. The memorial is to take the form 
of a fund to start with $10,000 for research, in- 
vestigation and publication along the lines of 
the work of the association. Benjamin R. And- 
rews, Teachers’ College, New York, is secretary. 


* * * 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


[Te Strvey is glad to publish the following letter, at 
the joint regnest of sender and recipient.—Ed.] ; 
Mr. FRANK Tucker, President 

National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 


I attended my first Conference of Charities 
and Correction last year in Cleveland. I had 
been told, “Go to the National Conference to 
get acquainted, and you will be inspired by meet- 
ing and talking with the foremost leaders in 
this work.” 

I stayed at the Hollenden, wore a badge to 
show I was a member of the conference, and 
attended the meetings. No one spoke to me and 
I indeed felt a stranger in a strange land. 

Each day for a week I saw the same people, 
meeting them sometimes in the elevator or the 
restaurant of the hotel, or in the business head- 
quarters of the conference. I saw people who 
knew each other having the pleasantest kind 
of times together. I saw these same people at 
the meetings and heard them speak of co-oper- 
ation, etc.; yet how are we new people to meet 
up with the conference members if no one even 
passes the time of day with us? 

I am not the only one who feels this way. I 
heard two women talking on this subject. One 
said she had been going to the conference for 
five years and knew very few people. She said, 
as my friend had told me, that in personal con- 
versation with co-workers one gets more out of 
the conference than at the meetings. Besides 
this year the people from the same state could 
not get acquainted, for at the morning session 
of the states it was not arranged as usual for 
the people from the same states to sit together. 
I heard many people complain of this. 

I am twenty-five years of age, a college grad- 
uate, and well dressed. I am willing to meet 
people half way. I write this letter to commend 
the man who from the platform at one of the 
sessions said “conference members should be 
more friendly, they should welcome new faces.” 

Would it not be possible at the Seattle con- 
ference, where in all probability fewer delegates 
will be present, to begin the practice that every 
person wearing a conference badge must speak 
and make an effort to be friendly to those wear- 
ing the same kind of badge. 

As president, Mr. Tucker, this will be your 
conference. Do this for the conference members. 
Speak to all yourself and ask such as Dr. De- 
vine, F. H. McLean, Jane Addams, Mary Rich- 
mond, Alice Higgins, E. P. Bicknell, C. C. Cars- 
tens and H. Folks, to do the same. The others 
will do as you prominent people lead. 

Before the conference begins have notices sent 
to all the members that the slogan of the fortieth 
Conference of Charities and Correction be “LET 
Every One SPEAK TO Every ONE FIs,” and 
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let it be the phrase for the future of the great- 
est gathering of people in the country, viz the 
National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion. 

I write this in the name of the many lonely 
people who attend the above mentioned con- 
ference. 

Yours very truly, 
A MEMBER OF THE CONFERENCE. 


COUNTY CONFERENCES 
To THE EpITor: 

Following the suggestion in THE Survey of 
December 14 that the time is ripe for the or- 
ganization of county conferences of charities and 
correction, it is encouraging to report that the 
suggestion has been approved by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Hennepin County, 
Minnesota, and a resolution promising co-opera- 
tion on the part of the board has been adopted. 
The addition of health to the subjects charities 
and correction was made at the suggestion of 
the state health department, the officials of which 
participated in the last state conference of char- 
ities and correction. 

The county conference is not intended to take’ 
the place of any existing organization, but it is 
intended to provide a way for an intelligent sur- 
vey of the county as the field of study, to dis- 
cover the causes contributing to poverty, de- 
linquency, and disease, the character and cost of 
the means appointed for their prevention and 
relief, and ways whereby efforts may be unified, 
and better team work promoted. 

The resolution referred to is worthy of pub- 
licity here: 


‘Resolved: That in pursuance of the request that 
this board invite and co-operate with other 
organizations to secure the organization of 
the Hennepin County Conference of Char- 
ities, Correction, and Health, we will so 
co-operate, and will grant the use of our 
rooms for their meetings.” 

With this for a starter, county conferences 
may come into fashion. 
C. E, FAULKNER. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE SALEM TRIAL 
To THE EDITOR: 


I am much obliged to Mrs. La Monte for her 
comment upon my recent letter in reference to 
Ettor and Giovannitti.. It shows that I did not 
make myself clear. Let me try again. 

There was a strike at Lawrence. In the course 
of this strike some innocent persons were killed. 
It became the duty of the state to investigate 
the facts and, if possible, to detect and punish 
the persons who were guilty of the crime. In 
this case, as in the recent case of Becker, it was 
plain that the persons who instigated the shoot- 
ing were the most culpable. Suspicion fell upon 
the two persons referred to. They had come 
to Lawrence, not to make peace between the 
contending parties, but to convince the strikers 


1See THE Survey, Dec. 14, 1912, page 339. 
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that they had been suffering great wrongs from 
their employers. Their language was inflamma- 
tory: they naturally fell under suspicion. At 
least thirteen citizens of Massachusetts compos- 
ed the grand jury, who agreed that there was 


probable cause to believe that these two persons - 


were guilty of instigating the crime of murder. 
Accordingly, they were put on their trial. 

Now, it seems to me that if we are going to 
have protection for innocent hard-working peo- 
ple and they are to be secure in walking our 
streets without being shot, the state could not 
have done less than it did. What I objected 
to in my letter was the giving of sympathy, 
under the circumstances, to these two persons. 
It is true that the trial jury rendered a verdict 
of not guilty; but all this verdict means under 
our law is, that the evidence did not prove them 
guilty beyond all reasonable doubt. Our law is 
very merciful, and they got the benefit of the 
doubt. I hope that the fact that they were tried 
and kept in prison for a time, even though finally 
acquitted, will be a warning to those persons in 
this country who think that revolution and dyna- 
mite are the best way to redress social wrongs; 
and who forget that a great majority of our 
working people are prosperous and happy, and 
that they are entitled to protection against mob 
violence and mob law. 

Everett P, WHEELER. 

New York, N. Y. 


OF CERTAIN SMALL COERCIONS 
To THE EpITor: 


In his editorial comment of January 4, Professor 
Patten not only addresses certain questions to 
the social workers of the country but draws 
vivid contrasts between “dozens of little coer- 
cions” and “doses of freedom.” It is not my 
purpose to undertake to answer his questions. The 
program of the social workers has been so definite- 
ly outlined by action taken at Cleveland in June at 
the time of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, and is so definitely form- 
ulated in the platform of the Progressive Party, 
to which Miss Addams gave her adherence, that 
further reply seems superfluous. 

I should be glad, however, to ask Professor 
Patten in return to consider more carefully the 
nature of certain “small coercions” against which 
the women of the country and the social workers 
as well are now protesting. Professor Patten 
contrasts the value of a “suffragette agitation” 
with the value of a “clearer vision.” He can- 
not, however, be ignorant of the fact that the 
efforts of women to become politically free have 
revealed as no other agency has been able to do, 
the nature and extent of the coercion, exercised 
over the voters of the community by the or- 
ganized forces of vice and alcohol. The women 
think that in thejr efforts to secure political 
freedom so that they may be able to serve the 
community, they should have Professor Patten’s 
acquiescence in increased control exercised over 
these common foes of the race. In Professor 
Patten’s judgment the “only effective check to 
the natural expansion of clear ideas and social 
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emotions is offered by the members of the de- 
generate, defective or dependent classes. 
Commercialized alcohol and vice may be included 
in these groups; but will the classifications like- 
wise include the competitor who remains in the 
market by adulterating the food supply of the 
people, the unintelligent producers of unclean 
and unsafe milk, the employer of children in 
the southern cotton mills, those who fatten on 
the labor of underpaid girls in our department 
stores and factories? I fancy these “enemies 
of the people’ would be greatly surprised to 
find themselves so classified. Nor is the strength 
of their position or the disastrous consequences 
of their freedom lessened by so characterizing 
them. “Tittle coercions” upon them mean “large 
doses of freedom” to the child, the women work- 
ers, the men helpless before conditions of physi- 
cal hazard in our industrial establishments. 
Political action without philanthropy is of 
course like the human skeleton equipped per- 
haps with muscle but lacking the nervous and 
circulatory systems. Philanthropy on the other 
hand without political capacity is like an inver- 
tebrate structure. inert and incapable of effi- 
cient self direction. It seems entirely in accord 
with her general experience of helplessness when 
relying on philanthropy alone and with her obser- 
vation of the social aimlessness of the older 
political parties that Miss Addams should de- 
mand that the strength and stability of one be 
added to the life and persistence of the other. 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
{Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy.] 


SEX HYGIENE 
To THE EpiTor: 


I am sorry to see that some of the patent 
medicine companies are taking advantage of the 
popular interest in sex hygiene teaching to ad- 
vertise their goods. This will tend to throw 
discredit on the movement itself. 

I have come across a woman who is traveling 
for the Viavi medicines. This Viavi is made 
from herbs which are picked by moonlight, on a 
magic date, and kept in retorts for eight or nine 
years, hardly failing to have incantations said 
over them. 

At each of the towns which this woman cov- 
ers, she gives a free public lecture, showing 
charts of the female organs and describing 
alarming symptoms, common to everyone, which 
call for Viavi. In one Alabama town she ob- 
tained permission from the superintendent of 
schools to lecture to the high school, which she 
did, calling her talk sex hygiene. One can read- 
ily see what a morbid apprehension might be 
eet in the boys and girls by this sort of 
talk. 

This evil is to be classed with that of the quack 
doctors for men’s diseases, and the social hy- 
giene societies generally realize the danger from 
the latter. I would like to point out the work of 
the Social Hygiene Society of Portland, Ore., 
in suppressing these quack doctors, as a good 
example to be followed everywhere. Finally, let 
me say that proper and adequate sex hygiene 
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teaching will protect our boys and girls, and later 
our men and women, who are now such frequent 
dupes and victims of these frauds. 


MarcGaret F, Evtor. 
Dallas, Texas. 


[The Journal of the American Medical Association has 
issued a pamphlet on this subject under the title: Viavi, 
a Widespread Iuke Founded by the Law Brothers of 
San Irancisco. ‘rhe contents is detailed and thorough. 
Its substance is well indicated by this sentence from 
Samuel Ilopkins Adams printed on the cover: “A fake 
concern called the Viavi Company, which preys on im- 
pressionable women, has organized an elaborate ‘lecture 
bureau,’ mostly women and clergymen, 10 spread its doc- 
trines, the chief of which is that every woman has some- 
thing wrong with her, and that whatever it is, Viavi 
preparations will cure it.’”—Ed.] 


CO-PARTNERSHIP WITH WAGE-EARNERS 


To THE Enitor: 


In an address to the British Labor Co-partner- 
ship Association (profit-sharing) Earl Grey, late 
governor general of Canada, said: 

“The events of last year have forced the 
nation to realize that it is necessary to set its 
industrial house in order, with the view of pre- 
venting the recurrence of experiences which, if 
they were repeated on any sufficiently frequent 
and extensive scale, would quickly reduce this 
country to an intolerable condition of insecurity, 
poverty and despair. 

“The time would appear, therefore, to he op- 
portune for asking the public to consider the 
reasons why we, the members of the Lahor Co- 
partnership Association, believe that in the suc- 
cessful application of co-partnership principles 
to productive enterprise lies the chief hope of 
industrial efficiency and industrial peace.” 

We have had warnings enough in our own 
country. There is an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the huver and seller of labor. There is 
an increasing class of wage-earners. depending 
for a living on hired jobs, from railroad presi- 
dents down to day laborers. Ready money be- 
gets extravagance. The self-reliance, self-con- 
trol and foresight of a farmer is lost in special- 
ized work and wages. There are millions ‘of 
farm acres to be had for the cost of the im- 
provements, but men prefer the town work for 
ready money and no responsibility. The em- 
ployer has no power to compel a farmer to quit 
farming and work for him: he offers the op- 
portunity, the farmer and immigrant do the rest. 
Farm products bring twice what they did in my 
time before the war, and still the factory and 
clerking wages and town attractions keep crowd- 
ing on the emplover. Then arises the question 
about wages, not free wages, but forced wages, 
backed by strikes and boycotts and assaults. 
Then the irrepressible conflict, the general strike, 
the appeal to arms. 

Unless we can so educate the country people 
as to keep them on the farms, the crowding of 
factories and the scarcity of the food supply 
must make serious trouble, so serious that tariffs 
and trusts and currency fade into insignificance. 

Co-partnership with wage-earners is one way 
to restore the equilibrium in incomes and restore 
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a sense of responsibility and mutuality. I started 
it twenty-seven years ago. All my employes 
and customers are my partners and associates. 
They own a large majority of the capital and 
will own it all. Mr. Carnegie approved of it 
long ago and said in his last hook it must come. 
Mr. Roosevelt put it in a message. The highest 
authorities agree with Earl Grey and with me. 
Let the employers generally adopt it and let the 
unions insist on it in a fair division of the pro- 
ceeds between capital, management and labor. 

Nothing is more discreditable to a class of 
reformers than the cynical charge that profit- 
sharing aims at advantage over employes. On 
the contrary, it is always the opening wedge 
to a genuine mutual interest and understanding. 

There is great unrest, not alone on the part 
of the lowest paid, but of the majority of all 
classes. There is not enough of what people 
want to go around. If one faction gets more, 
it comes out of the other wage-earners. Shorten 
the hours and vou reduce the total supply. 
Raise wages and you raise prices and the cost of 
living. It never comes out of the rich or the 
employer; they only add it to the price. But 
in co-partnership more is produced because all 
get the benefit, it is more evenly divided, all 
fare better. There will still be room for dis- 
cussion about relative wages and shares, but 
there is little room left for class conflict or un- 
rest. 


N. O. NELson. 


WAGES FIXED BY LAW 


To tne Fprror: 


The country has lately passed through the 
throes of a political revolution, the dominant 
note of which has been the desire to secure 
greater equality of social justice. All the various 
political parties have had more or less to say on 
the subject of the relations existing between 
capital and labor, while one of them has declared 
for a minimum wage law. That legislation along 
these lines is sorely needed is manifested by the 
reign of industrial anarchy as a result of an 
utter lack of method or system, and the absence 
of a system indicates the presence of a eraft. 

The repert of the United States Bureau of 
Commerce and Labor for 1910 states how labor 
received only 20 per cent of the value of the 
product which it served to create. High prices 
for the cost of living have depreciated the pur- 
chasing power of the wage-earner’s money until 
he ie actually received only about 17 per cent. 
The report. also shows that after all expenses 
and charges are left, there still remains over two 
billion dollars surplus to be divided as profits 
among the emplovers. 

Robhing labor is the mother of all graft and 
is the primary cause of the unequal distribution 
of wealth, with its by-products of millionaire and 
tramp. It is also the direct cause of all dif- 
ferences which may exist between capital and 
labor. Strikes, lockouts, dynamite plots, private 
detectives, poverty and prostitution are simply its 
effects. Heretofore many attempts have been 
made to remedy the effects while ignoring the 
causes. 
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I herewith present a simple yet comprehensive 
plan for removing the cause of industrial unrest, 
confident that when that has been done its evil 
effects will speedily disappear. Congress should 
pass a compulsory arbitration act containing a 
clause stipulating how in no event shall the award 
to labor be less than 33 1-3 per cent of the value 
of the product which labor has worked to create. 
Approximately one-third would pay for the raw 
material and fixed charges, one-third would go 
to the employer as profits and the remaining 
third to labor as wages. 

This is the scientific and absolutely correct 
method of determining just what compensation 
the worker is entitled to; namely, how much 
value did his labor create? Based on that he 
should reccive a fixed proportion to be de- 
termined by the law-making body of society. 
Dividends are based and declared on the value 
which the invested capital has earned; why not 
wages also? 

The operation of such an act would virtually 
establish a minimum wage, the goal of all labor 
unions, thereby eliminating the necessity and ex- 
pense of the same to the workers. It should 
also prove the proper antidote for the higher 
efficiency, speeding up, bonus and piece work sys- 
tems and automatically increase wages in the 
proper ratio to the increased cost of living. It 
would place all employers on an equality in so 
far as the wage scale affects them and save 
society the cost and annoyance of strikes. 

The weaker wage-earners—women, children, 
nonunion men and foreigners—are now preferred 
by the employer because their necessities and 
lack of organization compel them to accept a 
low wage which has increased their numbers to 
an abnormal extent. A guaranteed equal wage 
would anticipate the demand for equal suffrage 
which is merely the preliminary to the demand 
for an equal wage; minimize the evils of child 
labor; insure industrial Mberty, and check the 
growth of anarchy among foreigners by demon- 
strating that there are some laws in favor of 
his class. It would restore the equilibrium in 
the number of individuals of various classes em- 
ployed which would mean more tramps at work, 
more women in the home, more children in 
school; bring an end to the war over the closed 
shop and check the excessive immigration of un- 
desirable aliens. 

James DEEGAN. 

San Pedro, Cal. 

MR. RUBINOW REPLIES TO MR. FOX 
To THE EDITOR: 


I am constrained to impose again upon your 
valuable space in regard to the question of the 
brewers’ compensation and pension fund. 

Mr. Fox’s chief objection to my criticism is 
based upon the charge that I “have no knowl- 
edge of the brewing business.’”” To this indict- 
ment I cheerfully plead guilty. I would never 
presume to teach the members of the United 
States Brewers’ Association anything in regard 
to methods of making or selling beer; but the 


‘See The Pension Plan for the Brewing Industry by 
Mr. Rubinow in ‘THE Survey for December 21; also the 
reply by Hugh F, Fox in the same issue. 
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treatment of injured and superannuated employes 
and the organization of compensation schemes 
and pension funds presents many problems of its 
own that should not be approached without tech- 
nical knowledge, which is required for their 
proper solution no less than for the brewing of 
beer. 

Mr. Fox most emphatically states that my 
assumption that the plan only provides for com- 
pensation in case of total disability is “entirely 
unwarranted” and that that assumption “did not 
occur to any one of several experts and attor- 
neys who have studied the subject.” I can only 
reply that these experts and attorneys have evi- 
dently read something into the language of the 
by-laws which is not there. I challenge anyone 
to find in the by-laws as published by the asso- 
ciation a single reference to partial disability. 
As a matter of fact, of all cases of permanent dis- 
ability less than 5 per cent are total and all others 
are partial. That alone is sufficient indication of 
the expert skill with which the plan was pre- 
pared, 

Notwithstanding his charge of ignorance and 
prejudiced hostility, Mr. Fox really admits most 
of my allegations. He admits that in a number 
of cases the scale of compensation is lower than 
is provided by compensation laws already passed. 
It may be “an ordinary business precaution” to 
force the employe to accept less than !s guaran- 
teed to him by the law, but that sort of pre- 
caution is neither just nor legal. Mr. Fox evi- 
dently entirely misunderstands the situation. Un- 
der the system of employer’s liability when the 
injured employe cannot recover unless he proves 
negligence on part of the employer, the em- 
ployer may well say to his employe, “Here is a 
modest compensation for you. You are welcome 
to take it or sue; you cannot do both.” But 
when there is a compensation law on the statute 
books of the state, the employer has absolutely 
no right to force the employe to accept a smaller 
amount than is guaranteed to him by that com- 
pensation law. 

Furthermore, will Mr. Fox kindly explain 
why a man’s rights for an old-age pension should 
be endangered by any procedure he may take in 
connection with compensation for an injury? Mr. 
Fox cannot see the point of my objection to the 
Brewers’ Association fund acting as a liability 
insurance company for the employer, and this 
very inability to see the point is, I think, quite 
characteristic. For the 1% per cent of wages 
which the employes contribute, they want an 
unlimited insurance against compensation and 
employer’s liability, which alone would cost them 
twice as much at any private casualty company, 
and they do not for a moment care whether such 
unlimited liability might not ruin the fund fi- 
nancially and wipe out all accumulated rights of 
the members. 

Mr. Fox dismisses rather lightly my question 
as to the rights of the employe who is forced 
to leave the brewing industry. While it may be 
true that the demand for labor is more steady 
in that industry than in many others, neverthe- 
less, the fluctuations in it are not insignificant. 
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The census of 1911 records that the greatest 
number of persons employed at any time during 
the year in the brewing industry was 43,363, 
and the least number 36,523, giving a difference 
of 6,941 between the Maximum and the mini- 
mum. The average number of persons employed 
from month to month fluctuated between 37,000 
in December, January and February, and nearly 
40,000 in July and August, so that there is, Mr. 
Fox notwithstanding, a decided seasonal fluctua- 
tion in the trade. 

The second charge which I made against the 
fund, as the reader will remember, is that of 
financial inadequacy. Tue Survey is hardly a 
place for thrashing out differences of actuarial 
opinion; nevertheless, I think I can indicate in 
very simple English the gross errors that were 
committed in computing the probable cost which 
led to the perfectly ridiculous conclusion that 2 
per cent of wages is sufficient to pay accident 
compensation as well as old age pension. 

In order to determine that rate, a special in- 
vestigation was undertaken. Workmen were 
asked through a question blank to state whether 
they had suffered any injuries and the replies 
indicated a rate of about 60 accidents per 1,000 
employes per year. Of course, no information 
could in this way be obtained of the fatal acci- 
dents, and therefore the actuary estimated one 
fatal accident per 2,000 employes per annum. 
The experience of Germany and Austria shows 
nearly one accident per thousand employes, or 
twice aS many as were assumed in computing the 
probable cost of insurance and surely no one 
would for a moment suppose that the brewing 
industry in this country is safer than it is in 
Europe. The weakest point of the computation, 
however, is the utter disregard of permanent in- 
juries. ‘ There is no indication at all that some 
of the injured employes might not have been able 
to return to work, and might be at present some- 
where outside of the brewing industry. 
again referring to European statistics, there are 
at least seven permanent injuries per annum to 
each thousand employes, and thus in computing 
the probable cost of accident compensation, the 
Brewers’ Association’s actuary, on a basis of 
40,000 employes, has disregarded the cost of 20 
fatal accidents and 280 permanent injuries per 
annum, and the cost of these permanent and fatal 
injuries, even though they may be few, is greater 
than the cost of numerous temporary disabili- 
ties. 

Then again Mr. Fox does not agree with my 
criticisms of the proportion of 2% per cent as 
indicating the number of employes over sixty 
years of age. Taking the male population of 
this coutnry over fifteen years of age as a whole, 
9.7 per cent of them are sixty years old or over. 
Taking the men in gainful occupations only, the 
percentage is 8 per cent; in mechanical and in- 
dustrial pursuits it is 6.7 per cent. If it be true 
that the percentage is only 214 per cent in the 
brewing industry, the question is, what becomes 
of the others? Does the brewing industry kill 
them off so rapidly, or does it drive them to nat- 
ural retirement or other occupations? 
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“It has been,” says Mr. Fox, “the general cus- 
tom of the American brewers to retain their old 
employes, even though they cannot do efficient 
work.” 

With all due respect to the brewing industry, 
that is the purest cant and nonsense. An em- 
ployer may, out of humane consideration, keep 
a worker for some time after his highest effi- 
ciency is gone, but I have yet to hear that the 
brewing industry of America is an eleemosynary 
institution for the tender care of the weak and 
aged. It is true, the plan need not be final and 
provision is made in the by-laws for its revision, 
but while sections 8 and 9 of Article ITI very 
generously provide for the increase of benefits, 
nowhere is there the slightest indication that the 
contributions to the fund might be increased also. 

Finally, Mr. Fox refers to my Latin motto as 
an evidence of “prejudiced hostility,” and charges 
my criticism as lacking constructive value, in 
extenuation of my display of bad taste in quoting 
Latin, I might say that the intention was rather 
to explain the causes for the unfavorable refer- 
endum than to indicate my own attitude toward 
the matter. The meaning of Virgil’s old saying 
is that we all fear the gift from persons we are 
suspicious of. That was undoubtedly the attitude 
of the brewery workers who cannot be supposed 
to go into such detailed analysis as I have made. 
My personal attitude is entirely different, and I 
do not at all consider the contingent plan pro- 
posed as a suspicious gift. I look upon it as a 
very businesslike effort to curtail the cost of ac- 
cident compensation and ‘solve the problem of 
superannuation without cost to the industry—an 
effort which is both impossible and vicious. 

I. M. Rusinow. 

New York. 


STATE INSTITUTIONS AND EDUCATION 
To THE EpIToR: 

State institutions, almhouses, and all custodial 
keeps are overcrowded. The problem for their 
care and maintenance is becoming more and 
more weighty. 

At the close of 1908 the New York state char- 
itable institutions reported 30,458 inmates. or one 


in every 208 of the state’s population. In 1901, 
5,301 were admitted. Of these 12 per cent or 
644, were over sixteen years of age. Three- 


fourths of the 644 were married and 69 per 
cent were in comfortable circumstances. In 
almshouses and public hospitals there were in 
1909 93,856 patients; in state insane asylums 
there were 32,658. These together make 127,- 
271 or one for every 56 of the population. 
Statistics show that in these institutions syph- 
ilis was the cause of commitment in 19 per cent 
of all male cases and 5 per cent of all female. 
Of these, 16 per cent of the males and 3 per 
cent of the females were of urban rearing while 
3 per cent of the males and 2 per cent of the fe- 
males were from the rural districts. Even in 
these institutions, sufficient statistics are as yet, 
lacking. As an indication in a slight way of the 
conditions outside, an authority in one of our sec- 
ond class cities quotes 1300 recorded cases of 
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syphilis in unmarried girls under his observation. 
These facts are, however, sufficient to indicate 
the prevalence of this vile invader of the social 
body. Until the race has mounted to that in- 
tellectual plane, where its individual members can 
see the real advantage of self-restraint and hav- 
ing seen the advantage shall have the power to 
practice it, this social evil will persist, remain a 
menace to the public, and overflow our now too- 
crowded institutions. 


Various methods are now on foot to eradicate 
this evil. We are all familiar with them. They 
are, it is true, highly commendable and doubt- 
less do much good; but do they reach the right 
people? One is surprised at the number in our 
cities and towns who have not heard of syphilis. 
Still more deplorable is the fact that only a few 
appreciate its full and awful meaning. Many 
are so ignorant that, having contracted the dis- 
ease, they not only take no care of themselves 
but even go so far as carelessly to further its 
spread. It is needless to say that until a posi- 
tive cure for this disease is found, marriage of 
leutic cases should be forbidden; though this 
would not eradicate the trouble, for unmarried 
people are sowing, broadcast, this neapolitan 
disease. Here, we pass those much-discussed 
subjects of the enormous prevalence of the dis- 
ease and its dangers to public health, the dan- 
gers to the innocent members of society, the dan- 
gers to the off-spring, etc. 


But how can the campaign be most effectively 
carried out? Even in this age not all people can 
read, but thank God, the majority can at least 
think a little, and most of them can see. These 
people must be reached, instructed and given 
glaring examples. In all, we may not arouse 
an interest in social welfare and high moral 
standards. These must be reached through that 
powerful sense, Fear. 

A contribution to the solution of our prob- 
lem is dominant in the institutions of our state. 
First of all, we need a burning desire and a con- 
certed action to wipe this plague from the land. 
Then we need experienced, earnest men who will 
tackle the work, con amore. At present we have 
nineteen state hospitals for the insane, seventeen 
state charitable institutions, ten private institu- 
tions supported by the state, and county and 
city almshouses, to say nothing of the prisons, 
lockups and reformatories. Statistics show that 
on an average, one-fifth of all the persons held 
in these keeps are there as a result of syphilis. 
The state may well afford to set aside certain 
days every week or month as may seem fit for 
the purpose of enlightening the public. On 
these days competent men would be in attend- 
ance. The people would be notified and sufficient 
inducements held forth if need be, to have all 
see and learn. At this time lectures could be 
delivered drawing for illustration upon the 
abundant material at hand in these institutions. 
If one doubts the impressiveness of the method, 
he has only to visit one of the many institutions 
and walk through one ward. He will then be 
convinced. How much more strongly would one 
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think, if, on attending a series of lectures and 
demonstrations a clear explanation of condi- 
tions with their causes, dangers and modes of 
prevention were set forth, not in a morbid way, 
but so presented that even the depraved mind 
would grasp its significance and think. No man 
or woman can see conditions set forth, having 
had their significance explained by lucid descrip- 
tions, and straightway turn aside and forget all. 

Another advantage of institutional demonstra- 
tions is this: some people, often the ones who 
most need instruction, are in such circumstances 
either through poverty, pride or modesty that 
they would feel too much out of place in a lec- 
ture or «lemonstration given elsewhere. Few 
there are who would hesitate to visit an 
institution. Inducements can be found by which 
all will desire to attend. When once people feel 
they are welcome, that efforts are being made 
to help them and that all will receive equal 
recognition and attention, half the battle is won. 

The campaign against tuberculosis has not 
been without avail, but it is a fact well recog- 
nized by the medical profession that svphilis by 
lowering the vitality and weakening resistance 
produces a condition favorable to the develop- 
ment of tuberculosis. Until the spread of syph- 
ilis is effectively checked, the fight on tuberculo- 
sis will be but partially successful. ‘The cam- 
paigns must go hand in hand. 

Irom an economic standpoint, we may well 
afford to pay competent men liberal salaries for 
this work. As an average $8,648,023.61 is yearly 
expended for supporting our state patients, Tak- 
ing one-fifth of this as our syphilitic mainten- 
ance fund $1.729,604.72 could be saved a year 
by eradicating this trouble. Well can we afford 
liberal salaried men for such a cause looking 
forward to the almost sure outcome. We could 
see the now over-crowded institutions gradually 
but surely lessening their census and so a less- 
ened state expense. We have the proposition to 
face. we have the material with which to face 
it. Why not use them? Can you not even now 
see the result of such a movement? 


\ CuESTER T. STONE. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE SURVEY AND THE PULPIT 
To TITE EDITOR: 


I am enclosing your letter of recent date 
asking me to subscribe. In reply IT would say 
that while all you say in your letter is true, it 
seems to be no paper for a preacher to take. I 
read it regularly for two years at the Akron 
Public Library, and it was my undoing. In the 
first place, I felt led to teach Dr. Strong's Studies 
of Social Christianity in my Sunday School class 
and the superintendent waited upon me and told 
me it must stop. There was objection to it on 
the ground that all the men were hecoming 
Socialists. Then T took the material of Tie 
Survey into the pulpit and lost my pulpit there- 
by; at least, when my conference met, I had to 
move. So you see, whatever I may think per- 
sonally of your periodical it has an unsettling 
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effect upon me. I simply cannot read the ma- 
terial in THE Survey and keep my mouth closed. 
So I am not going to take it this year, Next 
year I will read it again. 

In the meantime I will read Thomas a Kempis 
or some other “good” reading, and do you go 
on publishing the same stuff for there is indeed 
nothing else like it in America. And at least 
this much I do and will do when others ask me 
where to get information on matters of this kind, 
I always say “Get Tue Survey.” 

An Outro MINISTER. 


THE BURNETT BILL 


To THe Eprror: 


Isn't the Burnett Bill rather shortsighted? If 
there is no obscure aim behind its clannish or 
political motive the bill is simply despicable. 

Ability to read or to read and write has al- 
ready been confuted over and over as a wise 
test of exclusion. The criminals are seldom illi- 
terate. If they have no trade, immigrants, 
whether illiterate or not, will find difficulty in se- 
curing employment, unless they will serve as 
common laborers. 

But most important of all is the need of lib- 
eral immigration for the development of the 
country. The most prosperous countries are the 
most thickly populated, such as Belgium and Hol- 
land; and the least prosperous are those which 
were slow to see the advantages of immigration. 
It is true that a new arrival will bring keener 
conipetition in some trades, but even those very 
occupations will profit indirectly by it. Every 
newcomer, even if he is not a first class producer, 
is a full fledged consumer. All the activities of 
commerce and industry must be put in motion to 
provide for him lodging, clothing, feeding and 
transportation. There is not a trade that will 
not benefit by it, either by securing his services 
or by supplying him with its wares. 

The main trouble is to be found in unwise and 
incompetent distribution of immigrants. I would 
recommend that more ports be opened as ter- 
minals for immigration. The contract labor law 
should also be so modified as to encourage collec- 
tive settling and pioneering under intelligent su- 
pervision. This may seem reactionary, but if we 
look back to our carly history we find that our 
forbears generally came in groups and small 
colonics either banded together under the leader- 
ship of some strong personality, or else under 
contract with some prosperous colonist. Nobody 
would have dreamt of tackling a new continent 
single-handed. Most of the pioneers were really 
under contract labor. With the experience of the 
past, it should not be difficult to devise a middle 
way to secure a proper distribution of immigra- 
tion, that will develop our resources. 

The reading test will not exclude undesirables 
but sturdy, healthy and honest immigrants, who 
by natural law wander to seek and enjoy happi- 


ness. 
ALEXANDER GAZZOLA. 


Cedar Manor, N. Y. 
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AID FOR JEWS IN THE BALKANS 


An order from the Supreme Court of New 
York has been issued directing that the halance 
of the fund raised by the American-Jewish com- 
mittee for the relief of sufferers in Russian mas- 
sacres be transferred to this committee for “the 
alleviation of the consequences of persecution of 
Jews in any part of the world, and rendering 
them all assistance in the event of the threat- 
ened or actual invasion or restriction of their 
rights, and to afford relief from calamities affect- 
ing Jews wherever they may occur.” Five thou- 
sand dollars of this fund, which amounts to about 
$190,000, was thereupon appropriated for the 
purpose of helping the Jews in Turkey and the 
Balkans who have suffered from the Balkan war. 
In response to the appeal issued by the commit- 
tee to the American public, over $18,000 had been 
raised independently for the same purpose. 


WINNERS OF ECONOMIC PRIZES 

Not so very long ago essays in political econ- 
omy were almost sure to be concerned chiefly 
with the technical phases of the production or 
distribution of wealth. This month, however, 
the committee which passed judgment upon the 
papers contesting for the economic prizes of- 
fered by Hart, Schaffner and Marx, makers of 
men’s clothes, gave the first prize of $1,000 to 
the author of an essay entitled Industrial Edu- 
cation, Its Problems, Methods and Dangers. 
The winner was Albert H. Leake of Felinton, 
Ontario, inspector of technical education -for 
that province. The second prize of $500 was 
awarded to Harry E. Smith, instructor in eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, for a paper en- 
titled The United States Federal Internal Tax 
History from 1861 to 1871. 


FOCUSING PUBLIC OPINION IN THE NORTHWEST 


By making more than one hundred promoters 
of social legislation in the state of Washington 
acquainted with their law makers and with the 
actual process of translating community needs 
into effective statutes, those responsible for the 


‘state conference of charities and corrections last 


month feel that it accomplished a valuable pur- 
pose. The legislators became acquainted also 
with subjects that lie close to the hearts of a 
large group of earnest citizens. 

The conference, held in mid-winter during the 
session of the legislature, was preceded, weeks 
in advance, by free legislative institutes. These 
were held in Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Wen- 
atchee. Proposed legislation was thoroughly 
discussed at these meetings, so that when the 
conference came together, it was able to repre- 
sent much of the public thought throughout the 
state and focus this opinion at the capital city 
while the legislators were at work. The pur- 
pose of the institutes was educational. . While it 
was the intention to formulate needed social 
legislation, no vote upon definite measures was 
taken. The conference itself refused to become 
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a lobby and voted not to take a stand upon any 
specific measure. 

The topics that most deeply engaged the at- 
tention of the meeting were: a state bureau of 
immigration, employment agencies, the minimum 
wage, mothers’ pension, protection of the feeble- 
minded, a court of domestic relations, steriliza- 
tion of the unfit, the “Iowa Red Light Injunction 
and Abatement Law,’ increased appropriation 
for the state board of health for educational 
work in sex hygiene, adult probation and wages 
for prisoners. 


TIN PLATE ORDINANCE IN PORTLAND 


Portland, Ore., has passed the “tin plate 
ordinance.” This provides that on all hotels, 
rooming houses, lodging houses, tenement 


houses, apartment houses and saloons, the name 
of the owner of the building and his address 
shall be fastened near the main entrance so that 
it can easily be read. The measure is one of 
a number recommended by the local vice com- 
mission to solve the social evil. Those who do 
not comply with the ordinance will be subject to 
a fine of $100 on conviction in the municipal 
court. The proprietors of hotels, rooming houses 
and tenement houses are preparing to contest the 
bonding ordinance passed on the recommenda- 
tion of the vice commission. Proprietors of 
such buildings are required by the measure to 
file a surety bond of $1,000 with the city-as a 
guarantee that they will not permit immoral con- 
ditions to exist on their premises. The act pro- 
vides that the bond shall be confiscated after a 
second conviction of a violation of its terms. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY CONFERENCE 


The seventh annual Lincoln’s Birthday Con- 
ference for social workers in New York city 
will be held at the Union Theological Seminary, 
Broadway and 120th Street, on February 12. It 
is the purpose of the seminary faculty, in ar- 
ranging these conferences, to bring together men 
and women who, although they may differ rad- 
ically in convictions, still share the common 
aim of promoting social justice and good will. 

The speakers at the morning and afternoon 
sessions include: Rev. Thomas C. Hall, Rev. 
Dickinson S. Miller, Rev. William Adams 
Brown, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Owen R. 
Lovejoy, secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, Anna Garlin Spencer and Rev. John 
ameter: 


FEDERAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BILL 


After a delay of nearly a year the House of 
Representatives committee on the judiciary has 
reported favorably the Sutherland Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which has already been 
passed by the Senate. The bill as amended ap- 
plies to employes of express companies as well 
as to those of railroads, and gives state courts 
concurrent juirsdiction with federal tribunals in 
its enforcement. The House committee in- 
creased from $100 to $120 the maximum monthly 
wage to be used in calculating the percentages of 
compensation—which ranges from 10 to 50 per 
cent. As some of the committee questioned the 
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constitutionality of the act, a “saving clause” was 
added, providing that no employe or dependent 
who shall have lost the right to compensation 
under the act, by reason of its invalidity, should 
be deprived of any other right of action he 
might otherwise have. 


LECTURES ON MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING 


A series of eighteen lectures and conferences 
on the accounting tests worked out in the gov- 
ernment of New York City is being conducted 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research. Students 
of city administration will have an opportunity 
to learn at first hand from men who have co- 
operated in the reorganization of the accounting 
and business procedure of New York depart- 
ments the specific methods which have been elab- 
orated. Heads of divisions and responsible em- 
ployes of city departments and members of the 
bureau’s staff, will explain the method of ap- 
proach that has been employed with most suc- 
cess in the field studies of municipal departments. 


SEX EDUCATION OUTSIDE OF SCHOOLS 


The Matter and Methods of Sex Education 
Other Than Instruction in Schools is the sub- 
ject that will be discussed at a meeting of the 
Society for Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis 
which is to be held at the New York Academy 
of Medicine, 17 West 43rd Street, February 13, 
at 8:30 P. M. The main speakers will be Dr. 
Eugene Lal’. Swan, Nellie W. Smith, Laura B. 
Garrett and Mabel M. Irwin. The discussion 
will be started by Dr. Ira S. Wile, Dr. Rosalie 
S. Morton, Dr. Mary Sutton Macy and Harriet 
E. McDaniel. 


THE SOCIAL WORK 


OF THE 


FEDERATED CHURCHES 


Every social worker should obtain the re- 
port of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service presented at its quadrennial 
session in Chicago. 

It includes the statement of principles 
adopted by the Commission and gives a re- 
markable survey of the progress of the 
churches in this part of their mission. 


This report is only one title in a large 
amount of instructive literature regarding 
the progress of the social movement through- 
out the Churches, some of which gives sur- 


prisingly hopeful information. It is all 
issued free. 

The Commission on the Church and 
Social Service is a department of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 


America, which includes 30 denominations. 


FRANK MASON NORTH, Chairman 
CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, Secretary 


215 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Webruary 8, 1913. 


Our collection of Dress Cottons, Shirtings and Dress Linens is now very 
Among the new materials are the latest French shades and 
The assortment includes: 


complete. 
color combinations. 
Cotton Voiles, in stripe, check, solid colors, em- 


broidered figures, silk stripe, etc., 40 to 45 inches 
wide, ¥8c to $. 25 per yard, 


Poplins. Repps, Gros Grain and Ottoman Cords 
in colors and white, 28 inches wide, 25c to Tic per 


plain shades, 31 to 44 inches wide, T5c to $1.75 per 
yard. 


Japanese Crepe, in a range of solid colors, and 
colored stripes on white grounds, 30 inches wide 


French Crepe and Voile, printed or embroidered 
in Dresden or Bulgarian colors, 40 inches wide, $1.75 
to $2.50 per yard. 


Irish Dimities, in all white or white grounds 
printed in floral effects, also dots, figures and 
Stripes, 25c to 45c per yard. 


French Eponge, Ratine and Velour, in white 
and solid colors, also two tone black and white 
stripes and mixed suiting effects, 40 to 52 inches 
wide, $1.25 to $3.75 per yard. 


Dress Linens from the leading French, Irish and 
Continental manutacturers, Every new weave and 


shade is represented as well as the various widths 
and 


and weights in whites, also natural black 
white, and mixed suiting ‘effects, 


special at 25c per yard. prices 25c to $1.25 per yard. 


Samples of any of these lines, except bordered materials, mailed upon request. 


an McCutcheon & Co. 
es VCC ao 4 Uileoteomi Nien Yc 
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White Pique, French and English manufacture, 

all size cords, 27 to 44 inches wide, 35c to $1.25 per 

yard. 

French Crepe, in white and colors, showing a 

wide range of plain and embroidered effects; also 
ii 
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Classified Advertisements 


Hotels and Resorts, 
Real Estate, twenty 


IN HEALTH 


F 0 OD AND DISEASE 


By N. S. Davis, Jr., M.A., M.D. 


Northwestern University, Chicago. 


Advertising rates are: 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, 
cents per line. 

“N\Vant’’ advertisements under the various headings, 
five cents 


“Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., 
each word or initial, including the address, for 


Address Advertising Department, 


‘each insertion. 
224d Street, New York City. 


The Survey, 105 East * 


PUBLICATIONS Octavo. Cloth = $3.50 Postpaid 


Q’Brien’s Minnesota Pioneer Sketches, illus- 
trated, 372 pages, and O’Brien’s “Chimes of 
Cheer,’ 421 pages, beautifully bound. $1.50 
each, postpaid. 

FRANK G. O’BRIEN 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—To correspond with a first class Institu- 
tion band master and choir leader. This with a view 
to employing, permanently, the right man. Address 
C, No. 888 Oliver Building. littsburg, l’a. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
REGISTERED nurse, 


social worker, Ixperienced, 
office. 


The first part of this book reviews the 
underlying principles concerning the nu- 
tritive and other qualities of different 
kinds of foods, discusses briefly their re- 
lation to the digestive organs, and traces 
the changes that food must undergo before 
it can be appropriated to the needs of the 
human system. This is followed by de- 
tailed consideration of the proper diet in- 
dicated for the various conditions of 
health and disease, each condition being 
taken up seriatum with concise, plain di- 
rections, and diet lists. 


A descriptive circular with list of con- 
tents will be sent upon request. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
r1o12 Walnut Street 


2709 Colfax So. 


German, desires position as 
Address 1086, Suxvey 


TRAVEL 


A few tours 
Go to Europe at our Expense {6 Greanizers 
of small parties. Write today for plan and programs. 


University Tours, BoxS. U., Wilmington, Delaware 


Philadelphia 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Russell Sage Foundation Publications 


>» Medical 
Inspection 
of Schools 


By LUTHER H. GULICK, M. D. 
And LEONARD P. AYRES, Ph. D. 


First printed October, 1908 
Reprinted January, December, 1909 
“In the school of the future compulsory Rewritten January, 1913 
education will involve compulsory health.’ 
EDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS is one of the most vigorous 
and promising of all modern preventive health measures. Through it the 
educator, the physician, the school nurse and the social worker join hands 
to insure for every child 


x | such conditions of health 


UNITED STATES IN 1908 WHEN FIRST him to take full advantage of 

EDITION WAS PRINTED AND IN 1913: the school and to start life free 
1908 1913 Lae ‘ 

States having medical inspection laws . 3 20 from physical handicapssalae 

growth of the movement, 


Cities having medical inspection systems 167 800 : 
Cities employing school nurses at Se 45 Th 38S) shown in the table at the left, 


Cities having school dental inspection . 5 200 is a striking evidence of its 
soundness and of the practi- 
cal value of this book, which 
was brought out when it was in its formative stage in this country. The new 
edition is entirely rewritten, brought up to date in text, tables, blank forms for 
reports, and is fully illustrated from photographs showing school physicians 
and nurses at their work. Svo, 244 Pages; Price postpaid, $1.50. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS BOOKS ON SCHOOLS 


WOMEN IN THE BOOKBINDING TRADE |} LAGGARDS IN OUR SCHOOLS 
By MARY VAN KLEECK, Secretary Russell -Sage A study of retardation and elimination—By LEONARD 
Foundation Committee on Women’s Work. P. AYRES, Ph D. Third Edition. 


PRICE POSTPAID. $1.50 PRICE POSTPAID, $1.50 
CO-OPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND 
Urban and Rural -By JAMES FORD, Ph.D., Instructor pitted oe een the Rscel 
in Social Ethics, Harvard University Sage Foundation. Third Edition. . bothe 
PRICE POSTE AID, $1.50 PRICE POSTPAID, $1.25 
FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY ; ait 


By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK, Publication Secretary || AMONG SCHOOL GARDENS 
National Consumers’ League By-M.-LOUISE GREENE, Ph.D. Second Edition. ___}) 
PRICE POSTPAID, $2.00 PRICE POSTPAID, $1.25 


| whaistittitin SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. "fet fans 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


